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To 


The President and the Members of the Working 
Committee of the All India Congress Committee, 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

Dated, Delhi, the zSth of November, 1938. 

Subject :—Bannu Raids Enquiry. 

Sir, 

By their resolution, dated the 28th September, 1938, 
the Working Committee desired me to hold an enquiry 
into “the causes and circumstances of the Bannu raids.” 
In a communication, dated the ist October, 1938, the 
General Secretary, All India Congress Committee, amplified 
the terms of reference in the following words :— 

“In the terms of reference, the raids, about which 
you have to enquire, are the recent raids of 
July, 1938, but, in so far as former raids throw 
any light on recent raids, you will have briefly 
to go into them.” 

2. I took immediate steps to put myself in touch 
with the President of the Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Hon’ble the Premier of the North-West Frontier 
Province, with a view to securing their co-operation and, 
on the 30th October last, I sent a questionnaire to the 
President, Provincial Congress Committee (a copy of which 
is attached to the Report) with the request that it should 
be circulated to such persons as were in a position to assist 
in the successful conclusion of the enquiry. 

5. In response to the public demand for an enquiry 
into the “causes and the circumstances of the raid of the 
23rd July last,” the Provincial Government had already 
appointed a Committee, consisting of O. K. Caroe, Esquire, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Resident in Waziristan; and Jiwan Lai Kapoor, 
Esquire, Bar-at-Law of Lahore; to enquire into “the affairs of 
Bannu with reference to the raid of the 23rd July, 1938, and the 
adequacy of measures taken.” For the reasons stated in 



their resolution, dated the 30th July last, the Working 
Committee of the City Congress Committee, Bannu, had 
brought very serious charges against the District Officer 
and the Superintendent of Police, Bannu, alleging that 
the raid was the result of an official conspiracy, and 
had, therefore, urged an independent enquiry. The 
Official Enquiry Committee’s terms . of reference were 
confined to “the raid of the 23rd July, 1938, and the 
adequacy of the measures taken,” but,, under the Working 
Committee’s terms of reference, the scope of the enquiry 
entrusted to me was much wider. 

4. It was not possible for me until the 29th October 
last to proceed to the North-West Frontier Province, 
because almost all the local Congressmen, who could have 
rendered me the necessary assistance, were fully occupied 
with the task of arranging Mahatma Gandhi’s tour of the 
Province. As soon, however, as it was possible for them, 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Bannu, they invited me to 
commence the enquiry. I arrived in Peshawar on the 
30th and in Bannu on the 31st October last, and returned 
to Delhi on the 9th November, after completing the enquiry 
in Bannu. 

5. The Local Congress Committee issued the question¬ 
naire in the form of a handbill to the public generally and it 
was announced that, although it would be a public enquiry, 
the wishes of any one desiring to give evidence in camera 
would be respected. In the course of the enquiry, I 
examined 148 pages of 22 memoranda, submitted by local 
organisations or individuals, and further examined 21 witnesses 
orally, whose evidence ran into 30 pages. I have also gone 
through Administration Reports of (i) the North-West Frontier, 
(2) the North-West Border and (3) the North-West Frontier 
Province, covering a period of 38 years, with a view to 
analysing facts and figures relating to the affairs of the 
Province. 

6. The Report, which I submit to the Working 



Oammittee, is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
general matters connected with the Province; and I may 
make it clear that it is the result of a brief interview 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Peshawar, who, in the course of an 
interview, observed that inasmuch as the scope of my 
enquiry was wider than the scope of the Official Enquiry, 
I should try to present a general picture or a birds-eye- 
view of the North West Frontier Province, to give India 
a glimpse into the affairs of the Province. Even the brief 
account, which I have attempted, has become more than 
twice as bulky as Part II, which deals exclusively with the 
conditions which are directly or indirectly responsible for 
internal or external raids in Derajat. Part III of the Report 
consists of memoranda and statements of witnesses. Part I also 
contains important Appendices, such, for instance, as three maps 
of the Noth-West Frontier Province, which show the Tribal, 
the Political and the Military distribution of the Province, and 
Appendices A, B, C, D, E i and E. 2. An elementary 
geography and a plan of Bannu town as well as statements 
of facts and figures covering a period of the last 52 years 
ate included in Part III. Appendix B to Part I, in which 
historical events are chronologically enumerated, is an abstract 
of Official Administration Reports. It makes interesting reading 
because it presents the official stand-point regarding the 
vital events which have taken place in the North-West 
Frontier Province during the last century. 

7. I must place on record my thanks to the Hon’ble 
the Premier, the President and the Vice-Presidents and the 
Secretaries and other office-bearers of the Provincial 
Congress Committee, N.-W.F.P., and the District Congress 
Committee, Bannu, for the valuable assistance rendered by 
them. 

8. I must also thank all the witnesses who were 
good enough to assist me with their written and oral 
statements. I am indebted to Dr. Collins Davies from 
whose work, “The North-West Frontier,” which is one of 



the authoritative works on the subject, I have borrowed 
the three maps. I must also acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Rev. C. F. Andrews and Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand 
Obhrai, whose books * helped me to appreciate two different 
standpoints. Finally, I must thank a friend from N.-W. F. P., 
who prefers anonymity, for valuable suggestions, and also 
Sir Aubrey Metcalf, the External Affairs Department Secre¬ 
tary, for the courtesy of supplying certain official facts 
and figures. I must also acknowledge the diligence, willingness 
and efficient discharge of duty of my stenographer, Mr. 
Madan Mohan Lai Mehta. 

Kucha Chelan, I have the honour to be, 

Delhi. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
M. ASAF ALI, 
M.L.A. (Central) 

Bar-at-Law. 


Enclosures :— 

I. Table of Contents, 
z. Qtiestionnaire. 

3 . Report Part I. 

4 . Appendices yl, B, C, 2>, E. i, E. z, and three maps., 

5 . Report Part 11. 

6 . Appendices F, G, H and J. 

7 . Report Part 111 —Record of oral evidence and 

memoranda (not printed). 

*“The Challenge of the N.-W.F.P.,” by Mr. C. F. Andrew.s. 

“The Evolution of N.AV. F. P., 1938,” by R. B. Diwan Chand 
Obhrai. 



QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1. What are the exact facts of the raid, which was 
led from the tribal territory into Baonu on the 23rd July, 1958, 
with special reference to:— 

(1) the place or places, persons and property involved, 

(2) the chronological order and nature of events, 

(3) the nature of the offences committed during the 
progress of the raid, 

(4) the duration of raid, 

(5) the value of the property destroyed or carried 
away, 

(6) the nature of injuries inflicted on persons and 
property, 

(7) the approximate number of the raiders and as to 
how many of them were armed, 

(8) what steps were taken by the authorities to prevent 
or to reduce the rigour of the raid, and when? 

(9) what steps, if any, were taken by the autho¬ 
rities to relieve distress, and (a) to restore and 
preserve security, and (b) to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of similar happenings ? 

2. Did (a) the authorities and (b) the people of Bannu 
receive any warning against the raid, and, if so, from what 
sources and when, and what steps, if - any, did they take to 
prevent the occurrence ? (Only direct evidence will be useful). 

3. (a) Have such incidents occurred in the past, 

within the last five years, and, if so, under 
what circumstances ? 



(h) Have any steps been taken by the authorities 
to counteract the causes and circumstances of 
occurrences mentioned in (a) ? If so, what ? 

4. (a) What ate the general causes and circumstances 

of such occurrences ? and 

(b) What were the particular causes of the raid 
in question ? 

5. To what extent are these raids the result of (a) 
tribal frictions, (b) communal fanaticism, (c) criminal tenden¬ 
cies of the raiders, (d) political motives, (e) economic con¬ 
ditions of the trans-border population, (f) the Government’s 
trans-border, or rather frontier policy inasmuch as it has 
followed a chequered career without any fixed purpose, or 
(g) any orther causes ? 

6. What steps are necessary to prevent the recurrence 
of such happenings ? 

7. What would be the equitable measure of relief to 
those affected by these happenings ? 


Delhi, 

icth October, 1958. 


M. ASAF ALL 



REPORT 

PART I 


General. 

1. The subject of the Enquiry, according to the Work- 

^ ^ iug Committee’s resolution, is “the causes 

Introductory, ^ ^ i i i 

and circumstances of Bannu Raids” and^ there- 
fore, its scope is wide enough to embrace many and varied 
problems, which constitute the chain of “cause and effect” 
leading to the raid of the 25rd July, 1938, which merely 
stood out among similar happenings of recent occurrence 
on the Border on account of certain attendant or antecedent 
circumstances, and provided an occasion for strong com¬ 
ments in different quarters. 

2. For many centuries, the Frontier Province, on account 
of its unique geographical situation, has played a role to 
which no parallel can be found in the history of India. 
There is scarcely an event of importance which takes 
place in the Settled, Tribal or Independent regions of the 
Frontier Province, which can be treated as an isolated 
occurrence if its true nature and origin are correctly 
appreciated. Like the range of mountains by which it is 
hemmed in, the Frontier Province presents high ]>eaks and 
low valleys of “cause and effect” in the unbroken continuity 
of the life of its people, to comprehend which one must 
attempt a birds-eye-view of all things and events connected 
with the entire territory. To regard “the Bannu Raid” of 
the 23rd July, 1938, as an isolated calamity would be to 
miss the true perspective of the picture. It is but one 
conspicuous detail of a vast panorama which must be viewed 
against the entire background. With this object in view, 
Part I of this report is devoted to a brief survey of the 
general features, peoples and history of the province as 
a whole. Bannu, which is one of its principal towns, and 
the raid of the 25rd July, 1938, are dealt with in Part II. 
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3- It may be stated at the very outset that the North- 
West Frontier Province, which has hitherto always appeared 
wrapped in official secrecy as the veiled sanctuary of Political 
and Military Officers, is certain, in the near future, 
to emerge more and more prominently into public view 
to claim an increasing share of public attention in India. 
The sooner, therefore, the public is invited to consider 
existing conditions and expected developments in this part 
of India, the better would it be for all concerned. To 
allow it to remain the exclusive concern of a foreign 
Government wbo, from their island isolation of 6,000 miles 
away, have attempted to control its destiny and ours, or to 
regard the mountain fastnesses of the borderland as the 
home of savages, robbers and kidnappers, who deserve 
no better than a short shrift, which has already covered a 
distance of over ninety years and has cost India and 
England a large number of valuable lives and an incredibly 
enormous pile of Indian gold, is to fall into a monstrous 
political error. We have so far been accustomed to see the 
Frontier country and its people through foreign eyes. The 
time, however, has come for us to use our own eyes and 
to apply the standard of our own judgment to the assess¬ 
ment of human and political values in this part of our 
country. 


4. As constituted at present, it is a trifle bigger than 
Czechoslovakia, approximately by three thousand 

Poirtic^^Ertent miles, or, again, it is over three times 

of the Province, as big as the Sudetan area recently taken over 
by Germany. To be precise, the total area is 
58,000 square miles. The North-West Frontier country, 
during the early Aryan period, appears to have extended 
from the valley of the Indus to some far away tracts of 
Central Asia, when it included the major part of Afghanis¬ 
tan, the present North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir, 
and also the Southern Valley of the Indus in Sind and, 
perhaps, Baluchistan. There is ample historical and ethnological 
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evidence to show that the early Aryan wave, which swept 
down from the Central Asian table-lands, divided itself into 
two streams, one of which went westward, leaving the 
Iranian deposit west of Kabul, and the other partly settled 
in the Valley of the Kabul River, and mainly poured 
through the Khyber Pass into the Valley of the Indus. 
Successive waves of Aryans drove the early settlers into 
the plains of the Punjab—’the original Aryavarta —and 
further cast to the Gangetic Plain—the original Hindustan. 
It is asserted by some writers that these Aryan invaders 
drove the autochthonous residents of the Indus Valley into 
the inaccessible North-Western Hills, and the Dards and 
the Kaffirs are their desrendents. The veil of uncertainty 
is not lifted until the Iranians, the near-western cousins of 
the Indo-Aryans (the word Iran may be a derivation of 
the word Arya), crossed the Khyber Pass sometime between 
the 6th and the jth century before the Christian era. 
From this point of time in history upto now, that 
part of the country, which is now known as the N.-W.F.P., 
has formed part of the Iranian, the Greek, the Bactrian, 
the Mauryan, the Parthian, the Scythian, the Kushan, the 
Gupta, the Turki, the Ghorian, the Mughal and the 
Durrani Empires down to 1819. In 1849, after about 20 
years of Sikh rule over the area now identifiable as the 
Settled Districts, it was taken over by the British. During 
these 2,500 years, the extent of this Province has varied 
from time to time. The Mauryan Emperor, Asoka the 
Great, extended its boundaries to Yarkand and Balkh in 
the north, to Kabul, Ghazni and Kandhar in the west 
and down to the mouth of the Indus in the south. The 
reign of peace and tranquillity, which prevailed during his 
regime, in spite of the occupation of mountain fastnesses by 
some of the tribes (whose Aryan or autochthonous descent 
can hardly be doubted even to-day) is fully borne out by 
the existence of Budhist stupas in the very heart of the 
Khyber Pass, and in northern parts, like Mardan, Swat 
and other places. Only a century ago, its boundaries, 
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during the Durrani period, went as far down as Sind, 
which was then a part of the Durrani Empire. 

5. Of this territory, a little over one-third or 15,193 
square miles comprise the six settled districts of Hazara, 
Mardan (recently constituted), Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan. The remaining two-thirds, or approximately 
25,000 square miles, are held by tribes of either the Tribal 
Belt or of the Independent Territory, who, for well nigh 
a century, have resisted subjugation by the British. The 
latter area is politically divided into five Political Agencies, 
viz., Malakand, Kurram, Khyber, Tochi and Wana, and the 
divisions between (i) the Settled Districts, (2) the Tribal 
Belt, (3) the Independent Territory, which is otherwise 
known as the Trans-border Area, and (4) the States of 
Chitral, Dir and Swat are marked by purely artificial 
boundaries, which tell the chequered history of ninety years’ 
pursuit of an uncertain frontier policy by the British 
Government. Men and women belonging to the same 
tribes and the same faith live on both sides of the 
imaginary boundaries between the Settled, the Tribal and 
the Independent Areas. In the case of Mamands, the 
Mohmands, the Bangash and the Waziris (Darwesh Khel), 
the same tribe lives in (i) the Settled Districts, (2) the 
Tribal Belt administered by Deputy Commissioners, (3) No- 
man’s-land or the Independent Territory and (4) on the 
other side of the Durand Line, in Afghanistan. It is also 
worth noting that other Pathan tribes like the Shinwaris, 
the Jajis and the Kohstwals, who live west of the Durand 
Line in Afghanistan and ate closely related to some of the 
tribes living east of the Durand Line, bound by ethnic, 
religious and linguistic ties, can and do sometimes combine 
in times of political restiveness on either side. It was not 
without keen foresight that Amir Abdur Rahman Khan 
signed the Durand Agreement, disclaiming control over No- 
man’s-land between the delimited Afghan and the Indian 
borders of the Settled Districts. It was a stroke of political 
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sagacity on his part to avoid co-termination of Afghan and 
Indian boundaries, and to retain in Afghan hands the invisible 
lever of the independent area. The British negotiators 
committed the biggest blunder in assuming political 
responsibility for the heavy liability of the uncontrollable 
areas of No-man’s land. 

6. The entire area of the Province to-day is politically 
divided in four parts. The six Settled Districts roughly 
represent the territory which was taken over from the 
Sikhs in 1849 after the dispersal of the Sikh power. Its 
population is approximately 25 lakhs. Between the 
boundary of the Settled Districts and the Border of the 
Independent Territory lies a belt of tribal population, 
numbering 13 to 14 lakhs and subject to the political 
control of the Deputy Commissioners of the Settled Districts, 
who are answerable for the administration of these semi¬ 
independent tribes to the Political and not to the Provincial 
Authorities. The third division comprises the Northern 
States, within the Malakand Agency, namely Chitral, Dir 
and Swat with a population of about 9I lakhs. The fourth 
region, which lies between the Border of the Tribal Belt 
and the Durand Line, constitutes the Independent Territory 
with a population of barely 3 to 5J lakhs of Pathans, 
the bulk of whom are in Tirah and Waziristan. It is the 
latter who are brow-beaten by field forces, garrisons in 
Wana, Miranshah and Razmak, and air-bombed from time 
to time. 


7. The description of the position and boundaries 
Natural Features and natural features and scenery of the Province 
and Scenery, gg recorded in one of the Administration Reports 
(1922-23) may be reproduced below :— 

“The North-West Frontier Province lies between the 
parallels of 31° 4' and 36° 57' north latitude and 
69° 16' and 74° 7' east longitude. The extreme 
length between the parallels of the Province is 408 
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miles and the extreme breadth between meridians 
279 miles.” 

“On the north, it is shut off from the Pamirs by the 
mountains of the Hindu Kush. To the south, it is bounded 
by Baluchistan and the Dera Ghazi Khan District of the 
Punjab; on the east, by the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and by the Punjab; and on the west, 
by Afghanistan.” 

“The Territories of the North-West Frontier Province 
fall naturally into three geographical groups, namely, (i) the 
Cis-Indus district of Hazara, (2) the comparatively narrow 
strip between the Indus and the hills constituting the 

Settled Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan, and (3) the rugged mountainous region 
between these districts and the borders of Afghanistan.” 

“(i) The district of Hazara forms a wedge extending 
north-eastwards far into the outer Himalayan Range, and 
tapering to a narrow point at the head of the Kagan 
Valley. The mountain chains, which form the Kagan defile, 
sweep southward into the border portion of the district, 
throwing off well-wooded spurs which break up the country 
into numerous isolated glens. Towards the base of the 

wedge on the confines of the Rawalpindi District, the hills 
open out, and rich plain lands take the place of the 
terraced hill sides and forests of the northern uplands.” 

“(2) The tract between the Indus and the hills consists 
of a series of three plains, viz., Peshawar, Bannu and 
Dehra Ismail Khan, divided one from the other by the 

low hills of Kohat and by the off-shoots of the Salt Range. 
The vale of Peshawar is for the most part highly irrigated 
and well-wooded, presenting in the spring and autumn a 
picture of waving corn lands and smiling orchards framed 
by rugged hills. Adjoining Peshawar, and separated from 
it by the Jawaki bills, lies the district of Kohat, a 
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rough hilly tract intersected by narrow valleys. The 
largest of these runs the whole length of the district 
from Khushalgarh on the Indus to Thai on the Kurram, 
narrowing in places to a rocky gorge, and again opening 
out into wide corn lands and pastures dotted with the 
dwarf palm. This district affords striking contrasts of 
scenery from the sheltered cornfields of Miranzai to the 
barren desolation of the salt mines. The south spurs of the 
Kohat hills gradually subside into the Bannu plains where 
irrigated from the Kurram River—especially round Bannu 
itself—this tract is of unsurpassed fertility, and appears to 
the traveller, wearied with the harsh desolation of the Kohat 
hills, a very oasis in the desert. But beyond the sphere of 
irrigation, where the land is dependent on the rainfall, rough 
stony ground broken by great fissures cut by flood-water 
from the hills stretches south and westwards to the border. 
To the east, however, this gives way to the broad level 
plain of Marwat, which, in favourable years, presents a uni¬ 
form expanse of rich cultivation extending from Lakki to 
the base of the Sheikh Budin hills. A broken range of 
sandstone and conglomerate thrown westward from the spurs 
of Sheikh Budin divides the Bannu plain from the diman 
or plain land of Dera Ismail Khan. This daman is, for the 
most part, a clay desert formed by the deposits of 
the torrents issuing from the Sulaiman Range on the 
west. It, therefore, possesses great natural fertility and, in 
years of good rain, bears abundant grass crops, and, where 
the hill torrents have been turned to account oases of rich 
cultivation break the bare grey waste. 

‘‘( 4 ) Turning to the mountainous region between the 
Settled Districts and Afghanistan, to the extreme north lies the 
Agency of Dir, Swat and Chitral. Chitral itself consists, for the 
most part, of bare treeless mountains. Below Chitral are found 
the thickly timbered forests of Dir and Bajaur and the fertile 
valleys of the Panjkora and Swat rivers. Between this Agency 
and the Khyber lie the Mohmand hills under the political 
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control of Peshawar, a rough rocky country, but with a 
considerable area of cultivated land in the valleys. The 
Khyber itself is a narrow pass leading westward from Jamrud 
on the Peshawar border to Landi Khana on the confines of 
His Majesty the Amir’s territory. It is a little more than a 
narrow gorge most of the way, with some scanty attempts 
at cultivation here and there. West and south-west of the 
Khyber again comes the country of Afridis and of the Orak- 
zais. The boundary of the Province here follows the line 
of the Safed Koh, which flanks the Kurram Valley. Dotted 
with towered hamlets and stately “Chinar” groves, this 
fertile tract, watered by the Kurram River, runs back from 
the Peiwar Kotal below the great peak of Sika Ram (or Si 
Karam) to the head of the Miranzai Valley of the Kohat 
District. South again of the Kurram lie the disorderly 
congeries of the Waziri hills, intersected by the Tochi Valley 
on the north and the gorges that lead to the Wana plain 
on the south. These inhospitable hills are for the most 
part barren and treeless. But here and there, as in the 
Kaitu Valley, in Northern Waziristan and round Kaniguram 
in the south, they open out into fertile and well-irrigated 
dales. In places, too, as for instance round Shawal, the summer 
grazing ground of the Darwesh Khel, and the slopes of Pir 
Gul, fine forests are to be found. The valleys of the Tochi 
and Wana, in which the actual protectorates are situate, are 
both fertile, but are very different in character. The former 
is a long narrow valley, more like the Kurram vale, with 
a rich fringe of cultivation bordering the river that waters 
it, the latter is a wide open alluvial plain cultivated only 
on the one side, and for the rest, rough stony waste. Here, 
in the Wana Agency, the Waziri hills may be said to con¬ 
verge into and become part of the Sulaiman Range, which 
culminates in the famous Takht-i-Sulaiman in the Largha 
Sherani country, a political dependency of the Dera Ismail Khan 
District. This mountain, which presents, perhaps, the grandest 
precipitous scenery on the frontier, forms the barrier between 
the North-West Frontier Province ahd the Baluchistan Agency.” 



“The mountains of the Hindu Kush, running from east 
to west, form the northern boundary of the Province, and 
are met at the north-east corner of the Chitral Agency by 
the continuation of the outer chain of the Himalayas after 
it crosses the Indus above the Kagan Valley. From this 
chain, minor ranges run in a south-westerly direction the 
whole length of Bajaur and Swat till they meet the curved 
range of hills which shut in the Peshawar plain on the 
north and connect the extremities of the mid-Himalayas with 
the Safed Koh. The outer and mid-Himalayas meet on the 
banks of the Indus in a confused mass of mountains, among 
which the Hazara District lies, and from which the mountainous 
walls, which enclose the Kagan Valley, run in an unbroken 
line to where the Indus pierces the west Himalaya Range 
at the foot of Nanga Parbat. The ranges of the Safed Koh 
flank the Kurram Valley and terminate in the Khyber hills, 
which form the western boundary of the Peshawar District. 
The Sulaiman Range runs up the western border of the 
Province to meet the Safed Koh. To the east, it throws 
out a series of parallel spurs which cover the whole of the 
Kohat District. The Salt Range crosses the Indus in the 
Mianwali Tahsil of the Punjab and forms the boundary be¬ 
tween Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, merging eventually in 
Sulaiman Range. 

The following table shows the principal peaks with their 
elevation :— 


Principal peaks and their elevations. 


Range. 

Name. 

Elevations. Situation. 

(Feet) 

Sulaiman. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman. 

11,292 

Sherani sub-Division of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

Do. 

Pir Ghal. 

11,583 

Mahsud Waziristan. 

Salt Range. 

Sheikh Budin. 

4.516 

Border of Bannu & D.I. Khan 

Safed Koh. 

Sika Ram. 

15.621 

Kurram Agency. 

Himalayas. 
Hindu Kush. 

Kagan Peaks. 10,000 to 16,700 
Istragh Peak. 18,000 "I 

Hazara District. 

Ditto 

Kachin Peak. 

22,641 ] 

[-Northern border of Chitral 

Ditto 

Tirich Mir. 

25.426 j 

1 Agency. 
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“With the exception of the Kunar River, which flows 
down the Kagan Valley to the Jhelum, the whole drainage 
of the Province eventually finds its way into the Indus. 
The Indus enters the Province between tribal territory and 
the Ha2ara District. After leaving Hazara, it flows in a 
southerly direction between the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province till it enters the jMianwali District of the 
Punjab, from which it emerges to form once more the 
eastern boundary of the Province. From the east, it is 
fed by the Unar, the Siran, the Dor and the Harro rivers 
of the Hazara District. At Attock, the Kabul River brings 
down to the Indus the whole drainage of Kafiristan, Chitral, 
Panjkora, Swat and the Peshawar District. The Kabul River, 
after a course of about 250 miles, enters the Province at 
Warsak. Its chief tributaries from British territory are the 
Kunar River, which runs through Chitral from its source 
in the Hindu Kush, and after entering Afghanistan joins 
the Kabul River near Jalalabad; the Swat River, which 
rises in the hills north-west of Buner, and after being 
joined by the Panjkora River, enters the Kabul River at 
Nisatta; and the Bara River, which carries the drainage of 
Tirah and empties itself into the Kabul River east of 
Peshawar.” 

“The Kurrara River rises in the southern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and after leaving the Kurram Valley, passes 
through the Waziri hills and enters the Bannu District. 
Three miles below Lakki, it is joined by the Tochi or 
Gambila, which carries the drainage of North Waziristan. 
The Kurram then empties itself into the Indus. From this 
point till it leaves the Province, the Indus receives no 
tributary of any importance.” 

“The principal crops are—in the cold weather, maize 
and bajra; in the spring, wheat, barley and gram. Rice 
and sugar-cane are largely grown on the irrigated lands of 
the Hazara, Peshawar and Bannu districts, and the well and 
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canal irrigated tracts of the Peshawar District produce fine 
crops of cotton and tobacco. In the trans-border Agencies, 
the valleys of the Swat, Kurram and Tochi rivers yield 
abundant rice crops.” 

“The North-West Frontier Province with connected 
Agencies extends from the Baroghil Pass in the north to 
the borders of Dera Ghazi Khan in the south, and covers 
about 6° of latitude. It is mainly a mountainous region, 
but includes the Peshawar Valley and the broad rivarian 
tract of the Indus in the Dera Ismail Khan District. The 
climatic conditions are hence extremely diversified. The 
Dera Ismail Khan District is one of the hottest area in 
the Indian Contirient, while over the mountain region to the 
north, the weather is temperate in the summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry, and hence the 
daily and annual range of temperature is frequently very large." 

8. Let us now return to our own observations. One of the 
most ancient entrances, from Western and Central 
and Conditions Asia into India, which has played by far the most 
of Life. important role in Indian history, is the Khyber 

Pass, a few miles from Peshawar. The actual pass is nearly zo 
miles long. There are altogether four important passes through 
the mountain wall, which runs from the extreme north to the 
extreme south, and 3 other minor routes, fit for pack animals 
only, which lead from Kabul, Ghazni and Kandhar into India. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that from the dim ages of 
the past,'when the Aryans made their way from some 
unknown home in Asia or elsewhere, through Central Asia 
and Afghanistan, into the Indian Sub-continent, down to 
the 18th century (when Ahmad Shah Abdalt led his forces 
into our country), the wild defiles of the Khyber Pass have 
witnessed the passage of successive waves of Aryans and 
cousinly tribes and races from Central and Western Asia, 
Mesopotamia and Greece and their much younger successors 
during the past 23 centuries. Apparently, the earlier Aryan 
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and Central Asian settlers found a home in the ancient 
province of Gandhara, which lay across the dividing mountain, 
and of which Kashghar, Yarkand and Khotan in Central 
Asia, and Taxila in the Valley of Hazara hills, formed 
important centres of trade and culture. In the course of 
centuries, groups of Aryan origin and also the descendents 
of other races, who were jettisoned or who dropped out 
of the main streams of invaders or settlers in India, must 
have made their home in the border country. Further, 
even the original residents of these parts, like the Datds 
and the Kafirs, must have been driven by the new-comers 
into the mountain fastnesses of the north. 

9. At present, all those who inhabit the Province as 
well as the border tribesmen of Afghanistan are known as 
Pathans, and, although by far the largest majority of them 
claim Semitic descent, a closer ethnological study, accompanied 
by anthropometric investigations, has established the fact 
that they represent a variety of groups of different origin 
who, by intermarriage and common conditions of life, have 
now acquired the character of a common community of 
Pathans, speaking a common language—Pushto—professing 
a common faith—Islam—and following more or less common 
customs and pursuits. The Pathans are an exceptionally 
proud, brave and hardy people, who have a very lofty 
code of honour. In the Settled Territory, the rapidity with 
which the urban population has adapted itself to modern 
amenities and conditions of life introduced by contact with 
more advanced parts of India bears testimony to their 
mental readiness to re-assess old values and to imbibe new 
ideas. For the most part, however, the Pathan lives a life 
of ■ extreme simplicity, which is punctuated by deeds of 
death-defying valour. In the Independent Territory, the 
tribal organization is so strong that it is reminiscent of 
far away ages of history when tribal co-hesion marked the 
first stage of the voyage of humanity from small to 
large groups of racial and national magnitude, and from 
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this standpoint, the prevailing conditions in the trans-border 
territory are primitively simple. 

lo. Even in the Settled Districts, the tribal division 
is markedly conspicuous, and the most advanced Pathan is 
frankly proud of his tribal connection. In this respect, they 
bear a strong resemblance, in fact, family likeness to Raj¬ 
puts, Jats and Chauhans. There are other points of 
resemblance, too, in their social life, particularly in the 
rural area, where the H/tjrahs of the Maliks present an 
unmistakable parallel to the Chaupals of Indian villages, 
with only this difference that, while the latter are common 
property, Hujrahs are owned by privileged Maliks and Khans 
only, though they are common rende-^ons. Women are 
excluded from both. All important matters of common 
concern are debated and settled in both the places alike. 
It is variously estimated that over fifty lakhs of human 
beings ate scattered all over the North-West Frontier 
Province, of whom, over 24 lakhs live in the settled area, 
now administered by the Congress Government, and the 
remainder in the Tribal Belt and the Trans-border terri¬ 
tory. It is quite possible that this estimate of the tribal 
population is wholly inadequate and the pressure of increas¬ 
ing population is partly responsible for a certain restless¬ 
ness in Waziristan. It is, however, common knowledge 
that the people living within the Malakand Agency in the 
north and also those who reside in the Kurram Valley 
are economically in a comparatively prosperous position 
on account of the fertility of the soil. Some of the Settled Dis¬ 
tricts enjoy all the amenities of civilized life, from swift 
means of transport and communication to electric light, 
sanitary installations, pipe-borne water supply, cinemas, etc., 
etc. Waziristan is just across the border of the Settled 
Districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. While the 
Northern Valleys of Tochi and the Southern Forests of Shawal 
in Waziristan are fertile tracts, the continuation of the Kohat 
range presents a series of rugged, barren and desolate hills. The 
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southern districts of Kohat and Derajat present a similar picture. 
One finds three small oases of Kohat, Bannu and D. I. Khan in 
the midst of bare hill tracts and a dry desert stretching over a 
distance of some aoo miles in length. 

II It is estimated by Government that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the tribal territory are in possession of no less 
thin 1^^0,000 weapons of modern precision. One wonders whether 
this is not an under-estimate of the equipment of the tribes. One 
has only to cross the boundary of the Settled Districts to 
come upon fully armed tribesmen, both young and old, 
Muslim and non-Muslim, and, in certain places, local gun 
factories, where they carry on the manufacture of weapons 
almost indistinguishable from similar weapons manufactured 
in the West stare one in the face. Tribesmen are enlisted 
as Khassadars, Militiamen or Scouts by the Political Ad¬ 
ministrators for Police duties, or are in receipt of Mawajib, 
which must frankly be admitted to be bribes. Again, when 
major or minor operations are undertaken by the Military 
Authorities and even in peace-times, some of them are em¬ 
ployed by the contractors, who supply provisions to the 
troops, and they are also employed as drivers of lorries by 
transport contractors. A good many of these contractors are 
Hindu, although there are Muslim contractors also. A good bit 
of the money spent on expeditions and operations in Waziristan 
finds its way into the pockets of the contractors. The obvious 
result of all this is that, while the tribal occupations, particularly 
in Waziristan, range from cultivation to war-like pursuits, cousins 
of those who are engaged in a grim struggle against the British 
Army of Occupation in Waziristan find paying occupa¬ 
tion on the other side in the service of generously paid 
contractors. In fact, the Mahsud has lately begun to insist 
on securing contracts for himself, instead of serving under 
outsiders, and this has brought a fresh under-current and 
conflict into existence. All this is believed to have led to 
the reduction of cultivated area in Waziristan and has encourag¬ 
ed a way of life, which moves in a vicious circle and is far 
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from the results desired. Normally the trans-border tribesmen 
carry on trade with the Settled Districts and largely pursue a 
pastoral life. 

12. The Province is still “virgin soil” in the sense that 
its resources and mineral wealth do not seem to 
Minerar wLuh. properly surveyed, much less 

tapped. The soil of certain parts in the north 
is the most fertile in the whole of India. There are thickly 
wooded valleys, well timbered forests, and rich and fertile 
plains, the latter of which would be ideal places for fruit¬ 
farming on a large scale. If only security and facilities of 
transport are made sure, Malakand, Kurram and Kaghan 

regions could be transformed into health and holiday resorts, 
which would, in no sense, be inferior to the most attractive 
centres for international holiday-makers in Switzerland. These 
parts, in time to come, can serve as the rendeztmm of the 
most prosperous holiday makers of India, and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries of Asia. One must look ahead into the future 
when Asia may once again resume the suspended march of 
progress in all directions. If the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince is opened up, and the Independent Territory is no 
longer resentfully rebellious under the shadow of death deal¬ 
ing military watch-towers and look-out posts, from which 

hideous monsters with lethal jaws look out on the sullen 
tribesmen, but can enjoy facilities of transport and a reigning 
sense of security, it would once again become the entrepot 
of Asian trade. One can envisage a time when the N.-W.F.P. 
may once again be the centre of revivified Asiatic trade, 
when the glories and ancient splendour of Taxila may be 
repeated on a vastly grander scale in many parts of the 

Province, when merchants and merchandise, and travellers from 
different parts of Asia, may pass and repass through this 
Switzerland of Asia. But more than this, in spite of all the 
discouraging description, which sun-baked Political Agents 
and home-sick military officers permit themselves to pen, this 
Province is full of mineral wealth. Even a superficial 
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observer cannot fail to be struck by the fact that a region 
which has marble, cement and salt rocks, oil strata, coal seams 
and iron ore, cannot be described as a barren and poor country. 
There is mineral wealth in it, and plenty of cheap labour. 
Wool, cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, tobacco, skins, fruits, dairy 
and poultry farming, all offer abundant resources for well- 
planned development, if only the art of barren warfare is replaced 
by the technique of peaceful progress and the gold which 
is wasted in blackmail on “tribesmen” is employed to better 
purpose and for higher ends, and not on the futile attempt 
at violent subjugation of a people, who have withstood the 
onslaught of ages. It is quite possible that a well directed 
survey of the mineral resources and raw wealth of the Pro¬ 
vince may reveal vast potentialities of development. One 
hears whispers of the presence of gold and platinum and 
precious stones also within the North-West borders. An 
extract from the Official Report on the Industries and Econo¬ 
mic Resources of the North-West Frontier Province (Rafee 
Report of 1929) is attached as Appendix A. The rich parts can 
counter-balance the poor ones ; and who knows even the 
so-called barren tracts of Waziristan may also be found to 
be pregnant with possibilities still unsuspected? In any case, 
a thorough survey of possibilities of development would be 
well worth any amount of money which may be saved from 
punitive expeditions, which have only served to provoke 
counter-raids and reprisals. If the people of Waziristan, who 
cannot be much above three lakhs, are believed to develop 
predatory tendencies out of economic desperation (which, as 
shown by official figures, is a myth) the aeroplanes, which 
carry bombs and blow up their homes, should carry food¬ 
stuffs and clothes and necessaries of life and broadcast con¬ 
ciliatory leaflets to win the destitute by act of kindness 
rather than infuriate the desperate by barbarous carnage and 
cruelty. Kindness begets kindness and cruelty its like. Even 
the gun manufacturers of the Independent Territory can be 
transformed into skilled manufacturers of arms for the Indian 
Army, if they are employed for the purpose. Perhaps so 
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revolutionary a step may not appear free from grave risks, 
but there is nothing which good-will and careful planning 
cannot overcome. If the Cossacks and the Kurds, and the 
intransigent Scots could be turned into useful units of civi¬ 
lized society by sympathetic handling and human treatment, 
there is no reason why the much maligned tribesmen cannot 
be helped to a less precarious life, and won over as friends. 

13. Limitations of time and space will not permit a long 
excursion into the past. But even a rapid glance 
^the ProwSL”* suffice to establish the fact that, although 
• Taxila (which lies in two halves on either side 

of the artificial boundary between the N.-W. F. P. and the 
Punjab) was, about 2,500 years ago, a very important and, 
perhaps, the most prosperous town of the Frontier Province, 
and, although Peshawar, almost down to our own days, has 
been a successful entrepot of Asiatic trade, the bulk of the 
population of the North-West Frontier have, by virtue of 
their mountain home, refused to owe allegiance to any alien 
authority. Neither the earlier Iranians, nor the later Parthians, 
nor yet Alexander, the Seleucids, or their Bactrian successors 
before the Christian era, nor yet again the later Kushan, 
Scythian, Tughlak or Mughal Rulers could boast of their 
allegiance. The Pathan rulers of Northern India may have 
had better luck and it is recognized that, although before 
the break up of the Durrani Empire, the entire country 
from the furthest confines of Kashmir (which was then a 
part of the Frontier country down to Makran coast and Sind 
south of Baluchistan) was included in the Durrani Empire, 
the population of the present day Independent Territory lived 
a life of its own, befriending or opposing whomever and 
whenever it pleased their fancy. Akbar the Gteat and his 
successors down to Aurangzeb tried their political skill and 
military power to subjugate them, but, in spite of common 
religion and allied traditions of life, they, too, failed 
and nearly abandoned the impossible task. From time 
to time, during the period beginning with the Ghoris 
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and ending with the Mughals, prominent tribesmen from this 
Province were recruited as Generals, and even as Civil Officers. 
The Lodis, now in Deraj at, and the Suris, now extinct, once 
became rulers from soldiers, and Yusufxais, Khataks and 
Bangash held important posts during the Mughal period. 
Diwan Chand Obhrai thinks that they were employed by the 
Iranians as doughty soldiers against the Greeks. Occasionally, 
during the Mughal reign, the Afridis of Tirah and the 
Pathans of Bajaur were reported to have looted the rich 
caravans from Turan and Cathay, and Imperial Expeditions 
were sent “to punish them.” But regular subjugation was 
out of the question. In fact, the Khataks compelled Aurangzeb 
to accept their own terms, which amounted to virtual in¬ 
dependence. Fortunately, Tirah and Bajaur have learnt the 
relative value of quieter life now. The break-up of the 
Durrani Empire left the dwellers of the Independent Territory 
without the slightest fear of any check, until the mighty 
arm of the Abdali was stretched across the Indus. But the 
sudden storm of Abdali power subsided with his death, 
and, with the enfeeblement of Shah Zaman, the Panjab ex¬ 
perienced the rise of the Sikh domination, which, for 20 
years, extended itself to a narrow strip of trans-Indus territory 
identifiable to-day as approximately the area c overed by the 
Settled Districts of the Frontier Province. An extract from 
the Administration Reports of 1903 to 1922 giving historical 
events from an earlier point in time is attached as Appendix B. 

14. Studied in the cold light of reason, the course of 
Inferences & evehts, as disclosed in the official reports 
Comments. [Appendix B), clearly establishes the starting 
point of the struggle between the British Indian Government 
and the North-West Frontier tribesman, which has covered 
well nigh a century. It is no other than the stubborn will 
of a brave people to resist subjugation. Left to themselves 
and not interfered with by the British (who, after dispers¬ 
ing the Sikh power, not content with their newly acquired 
possessions east of the Indus, crossed the natural boundary 



into the Independent Pathan Territory and sought to subdue 
it),. they might have proved good neighbours. There were 
two courses open to the Government at the time, the wiser 
of which would have been the establishment of an Inde¬ 
pendent Pathan State beyond the Indus. A stern and re¬ 
solute policy of “No advance beyond the Indus,” and a 
clear declaration of the Independence of the North-West 
Frontier Territory would have re-assured the peoples, Chiefs 
and Sardars on the other side of the Indus that there was 
no intention to invade their domain. It would have gone 
far to secure peaceful and friendly relations with them. To 
conquer a part of the territory, in which the Pathan was 
biding his time and chafing under Sikh domination, and 
to return it to the original owners would have had a 
prompt and salutary reaction, not merely throughout the 
Frontier, but further west in the neighbouring country of 
Afghanistan, and, in the natural course of evolution, the 
pursuit of a wise policy along these lines would have pro¬ 
duced not one but two buffer States, the Pathan and Afghan 
countries', peopled by the finest fighters in the world against 
any design which old Czarist Russia had. One may quote 
the example of Afghanistan in this connection. Soon after 
the occupation of Quetta came the aggressive Afghan Wat 
of 1878-80. The retention of the “scientific line of defence,’’ 
i.e. Kabul, Ghazni and Kandhar, was strongly advocated at 
the time. But wiser counsels prevailed and withdrawal from 
Afghanistan eventually secured a friendly State on our Frontier. 

15. “The first colossal mistake,” says Dr. Collins Davies 
in his book. The North-West Frontier, “was the initial 
step, the taking over of the Frontier Districts from the 
Sikhs.” The other course was the occupation of the entire 
territory up to the furthest confines of “the scientific line 
of Defence” (and here one must rely on military experts) 
which extended along Kabul, Ghazni and Kandhar. Since 
the latter was firmly ruled out after the fall of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry in 1880, the middle course of a high 



and low tide policy, which has ebbed and flowed for a 
century between the Forward and the Back-to-Indus School 
of thought, has only stultified itself by its disastrous 
results. The re-actions of this wavering policy appear in tVie 
form of a temperature chart, whose violently fluctuating 
curve traces the uncertainty and indecision of the mind 
behind it. “The strong does not retreat in Asia,” says 
Dr. Davies. But the strong pays a very heavy price in 
the end, and his footprints are eventually covered up by 
the dust of succeeding ages. 

i6. The imperial rivalry between Russia and Great 
Britain was primarily responsible for the feverish anxiety 
to push the Indian frontier as far beyond the Indus as 
the elusive strategic necessity seemed to dictate at the 
time. Russia’s steady move through Central Asia, and the 
unsettled state of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier and 
the neighbouring country of Afghanistan in the late forties 
of the last century offered a very tempting opportunity to 
adventurous spirits to extend British possessions as far 
north-west as India’s money and men under British control 
permitted. Having crushed the Amirs of Sind in 1842 by 
a discreditable strategem, the Forward move was in full 
swing, and the question of retreat became a matter of 
injured prestige, and possibly of the abandonment of 
enormous possessions seemingly within the conqueror’s 
grasp. Every step forward in Sind and the Punjab was a 
storm signal to the Frontier and Afghanistan, which brought 
in its train the Afghan War in the late seventies, and the 
Chitral and Malakand campaigns about 17 years later, and 
the constant state of war in the Frontier Province down 
cantonments to our own day. Even the towns and continents 
in the Settled Area with leagues of barbed-wire fencing and 
perimeter walls around them to-day proclaim to any chance 
visitor a state of siege. The vicious circle was firmly 
established, and internal and external circumstances, and the 
whims and fancies of the Foreign Office, made the Frontier 
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Policy swing backwards and forwards, and constant 
uncertainty and indecision marked all the intervening stages. 
“Close border,” “half-forward,” “Masterly inactivity,” “hit 
and retire,” and “Sandemanisation” have been the chief 
aspects of the Frontier Policy during this period, at uncertain 
intervals. Whatever the school of thought in vogue at 
any time, commitments have followed a steadily forward 
course with checks and lulls at intervals, and, although the 
whole question appears to be in the melting-pot once again, 
the reigning policy points in the forward direction. “Peaceful 
penetration by persuasion and conciliatory methods” is 
another direction of advance into the Independent Territory, 
but it has only succeeded in ending up in the annual 
ceremonial of punitive expeditions, and the pushing of 
outposts and watch-towers into No-man’s land. More money 
has gone in bribes and punitive expeditions for the 
opportunity to construct evety lo miles of strategic railway 
or road than would have been required to establish schools, 
post offices, hospitals or dispensaries, and such amenities 
of life as the trans-border territory would have accepted 
as friendly assistance. The seizure of every inch of ground by 
the Government for strategic purposes is treated by the 
tribesmen in Waziristan and elsewhere as an act of 
unprovoked aggression and its natural consequences follow 
in rapid succession. Sniping, guerilla warfare, skirmishes, 
raids and counter-raids, blockades and punitive expeditions 
are all inter-connected in the same chain of cause and effect. 
Appeals to tribal pride in the name of religion, honour or 
freedom are but the usual levers which those who resent 
hostile inroads into the independent territory avail themselves 
of to mobilise their otherwise disorganised forces. The 
central motive of the tribal organisers in almost all cases 
is always their passionate and burning hatred of “slavery.” 
In every advance from the British side, even when it is 
clothed in friendliness, the freedom loving tribesman (who 
is not unaware of the disarmed docility of his next door 
cousins in the settled territory, and who has reached his 
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own conclusions regarding the civilizing mission of the 
British) sees only the greedy and gory talons of the earth- 
hungry and power-thirsty monster of British Imperialism. 
He fights it with every available weapon, and he has 
scant regard for “the whining and squealing” British 
Indian subjects, who, he is convinced, provide men and 
money for aggression into his land and the ruthless massacre 
and subjugation of his kith and kin. “He desires to be 
left alone” and, therefore, when he finds that he is not 
going to be left alone, he uses his powers in defence 
and offence, and, in doing so, he does not spare those 
who, he feels, are instrumental in a course of activity which 
is intended to enslave him. Let us put ourselves in his 
shoes, and try to gauge his feelings and motives. Loving 
freedom more than life itself, he has to struggle for 
existence “against both tran and nature,” and with bombs 
exploding and bullets coming down in heavy showers all 
around him, is he much to be blamed if he retaliates ? 
If modern armed forces raid, burn and destroy his and his 
people’s homes, is “religious fanaticism and love of loot” 
the only or at all the valid explanation of his conduct ? 
(The theory of communal fanaticism and necessity of raiding 
for ransom and loot is fully examined and exploded later 
on in the light of facts and figures taken from official records’). 
He is not tame by nature, and certainly not non-violent 
even in front of the most formidable array of massed and 
organised violence by trained soldiers. He retaliates whenever 
and under whatever circumstances he gets an opportunity. 
In a continuous stream of cause and effect, fed by criss¬ 
cross currents, it is impossible to specify which particular 
event is wholly unconnected with an act of aggression, 
encroachment, insult or provocation in the Independent 
Territory. In the case of a certain section of Military 
Officers and Indian subjects directly interested in Military 
operations and contracts which bring them substantial 
monetary gains, their demand for the heads of these wronged 
and deeply aggrieved tribesmen on chargers is based qu 
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clearly defined personal ends. It is almost certain that the 
tribesman finds it hard to distinguish between the British whom 
he has learnt to regard as incorrigible aggressors and enemies, 
alien in race and religion, and the Indians, who aid and abet 
them in their aggressive ventures, whether they are Muslim or 
Hindu. This, in a nutshell, is the real background of all the exter¬ 
nal political raids on the Border country and the results which 
follow. It is not difficult to understand the origin of the vicious 
circle. When the Russian invasion by land was a reality and the 
pre-air-war strategy demanded the occupation of advanced 
posts and a scientific line of defence, to some, the Forward 
Policy appeared inevitable, but the perverse obduracy, with 
which a wholly futile and expensive venture is persisted in 
after the subsidence of that menace, and after the development of 
the ait arm, which enables aircraft to bomb the enemy even across 
mountains, shows a regrettable disregard of the true factors of 
the situation. It results in heartless squandering of a poor 
agricultural country's vital resources on obsolete strategy. 

17. The distribution of the Frontier Province into 

Artificial Distri- Settled Districts, administered by a responsi- 
bution of the ble Provincial Government, and five Political 
Province. Agencies, for the Independent Territory and the 
Tribal Area, the administrative control of which rests directly 
with the Crown Representative through the External Affairs 
Secretary, presents a puzzling problem to any one who 

steps across the administered boundary. You cross a certain 
boundary, marked by a barbed-wire barrier erected on the 
road, or, if you sidestep the road, marked by no visible 

fence or barrier or dividing boundary-mark for long dis¬ 

tances, and the only point of difference between the popula¬ 
tion of the seftled and the other areas is that, in the 
Independent Area, every tribesman carries a rifle and a 
bandolier, and the tribesmen’s houses, generally scattered 
about, each a miniature fortress, complete with watch-towers 
and loopholes, grimly and silently proclaim their indepen- 
d^nq?. The ipode of life, the language, the religion and 





the general habits and customs of the two people in other 
respects are the same. The boundary, which separates them, 
looks ridiculously artificial, although it marks an enormous 
difference of spirit on the tribal side. In another sense, 
the boundary, which separates a village in British India 
from another lying within an Indian State, presents a similar 
question to a person who cannot easily envisage or account 
for the mysterious struggle of the human mind to gain, 
preserve and extend, if possible, power and possessions. 
The growth or decacy of such power and possessions of 
individuals or groups lies within the territorial limits so 
marked. The Independent and Tribal Territories present 
the appearance of a vast nest of hornets, hanging by the 
side of a monstrous spider’s well balanced web. The 
hornets hold their stings ready for prompt service and their 
vigilant eyes are on the look out for intruders. And next 
door, the spider’s eyes are no less watchfully searching for 
any victim round whom the nerve-destroying thread can 
be coiled. Perhaps this figure of speech is liable to lend 
itself to an overdrawn picture, but, in essentials, the situa¬ 
tion is not much different. 

18. Of the five Political Agencies, the Malakand 
Agency in the north comprises Chitral, Dir and Swat States 
and some small tribal areas with a population of some nine 
and a half to ten and a half lakhs. Political conditions 
prevailing within this area are stated to be worse than in 
certain Indian States, for it is completely under the 
foreigner’s influence. The will of the Political Department 
is believed to be supreme there and the local Chiefs’ 
solicitude for the suzerian’s actual or fancied interests is 
so great that, while this part of the Province is generally 
looked upon as a veritable Paradise for the Europeans, for 
Indians with any political leanings, it is not a zone for 
pleasant ventures. The stories current in Peshawar of terrorisa- 
tion of politically minded Indians or their local sympathisers 
within this Agency are incredibly disagreeable. In any case, with 



the cession of Gilgit Agency Area from Kashmir and the full 
establishment of direct control of that territory in the north, 
it looks as if the process of framing this picture is complete. 

19. Although trans-border tribesmen from Tirah, Bajaur, 
Waziristan and other parts of the Independent Territory are 
allowed, unless they ate under a blockade, to come to the 
Settled Districts for wintering or trading, the Political and 
Military authorities do not allow anyone from India but 
those of whom they approve—and they are just a few persons 
of the familiar type—to enter the trans-border area. No 
Congressman or Khudai Khidmatgar must cross the border. In 
1901, when Lord Curzon constituted the present North-West 
Frontier Province, the administration of the North-West Fron¬ 
tier was the concern of the Punjab of which it was a part. The 
conflict of views between the Central and the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment of the day (which arose not out of any local administra¬ 
tive problems, but out of considerations of Imperial Strategy) 
led to the constitution of the five (now six) Settled Districts 
into the North-West Frontier Province, and the bifurcation of 
the administrative control of the Province and the Tribal Belt. 
The dual control of the Province by the Civil and the Political 
authorities may have served its purpose before the establishment 
of responsible Government, but it is a perfectly confusing 
anomaly to-day. The same Deputy Commissioners are answer- 
able to the Local Government for 25 lakhs of population of the 
Settled Districts and to the Political authorities for 14 to 15 lakhs 
of the tribal population while 14 to 15 lakhs living in the Inde¬ 
pendent Territory are directly dealt with by Residents and Poli¬ 
tical Agents. This duality of policies and duties which the Dis¬ 
trict Officers in their dual capacities have to carry out is, to put it 
mildly, a ridiculous politcal heresy. They have to play Jekylland 
Hyde the whole time, facing both ways, in a welter of conflict 
of duties, applying contradictory and inconsistent standards to the 
same set of circumstances in the two zones of their responsibility. 

20. The whole questii^b has undergone an enormous change 
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since the c^stablishment of responsible Government in the Pro¬ 
vince. There is no reason now why the responsible Gov'ern- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province should not directly 
deal with the affairs of their cousins in the Tribal Belt, who 
are even now within the political control of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, otherwise subordinate to them. This dual allegiance 
necessitates the appointment of men not borne on the Provincial 
Cadre, but drafted from the Political Department, who naturally 
look to their permanent superiors for guidance and support. 
They have to adopt two standards of administration in respect 
of their double charge, and the conflict of policies and duties 
results in a confusion, creating a most unenviable position for 
both these officers and the Local Government. 

21. The table in the margin shows the distribution of the 

tribal population. These 
figures are taken from the 
Administration Report of 
1921-22. The normal in¬ 
crease of 10 per cent, per 
decade may be allowed 
for, but since the latest 
figures are not available, 
decrease or increase due 
to migration or other 
causes cannot be deter¬ 
mined. It is well within 
the bounds of possibility 
that wise, just and beneficent administration of the areas 
within the Tribal Belt under the guidance of the Local Govern¬ 
ment may set a tempting example to their neighbours in the 
Independent Territory also to follow. The Afridis within the 
Khyber Agency and the Waziris are first-rate soldiers, and 
many of them have served in the Indian Army before. To-day, 
the Waziris are employing their knowledge of tactics, learnt 
in the Army, in their struggle to preserve their freedom. If 
the freedom of the Gurkhas was similarly jeopardised, in their 


Agency or Enume- Esfcima- 

Tribal Area. rated. ted. 


Trans-border tract 

64,470 

2.770,666 

Agencies :— 

Malakand (Dir Swat and 

48,527 

1,437,055 

Chitral) 

6,060 

859,800 

Khyber 

9,054 

218,055 

Kurram 

4,072 

99,070 

Tochi 

6,559 

132,300 

W^a 

22,722 

127,830 


Tribal areas under the 


political control of 
the Deputy Comm is- 


sioners :— 

,, 

5,943 

l,33.'».6ll 

1. Hazara 

,, 

,, 

146,656 

2. Peshawar 

,, 

,, 

1,034,015 

8. Kohat 


,, 

116, iOO 

4. Baiinu 

,, 

34 

11,000 

5. Dera Ismail Khan.. 

6,909 

25,340 




country, they would do exactly the same. But so long as 
Nepal is an independent country, the Gurkha is a valuable 
asset to the Indian Army. Similarly, a few thousand adults 
from Tirah and Waziristan can and should be re-engaged 
for regular military service to replace as many British 
battalions as can be withdrawn from India, and at one- 
fourth of the expenditure incurred on British troops, the 
present numerical strength and efficiency of the Army can 
also be maintained. This will naturally create a good and 
strong nucleus of men in India’s regular service, whose 
permanent interests would eventually help to create a 
radiating centre of influence. A major war, even if the 
unholy purpose of subjugating a small but heroically inde¬ 
pendent people can be overlooked, will be too costly and 
futile, because occupation upto the Durand line in Wazi¬ 
ristan or the Tirah Afridi country is next to impossible. 
By far the wisest course in their case would be to leave 
them alone with a clear and unmistakable declaration that 
they are independent, and shall not be interfered with; and 
there should be no restrictions (except in the case of 
proclaimed offenders) upon free intercourse between them 
and the people of the Settled Districts. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that left to themselves, like the Swatis, they may 
organise themselves under the leadership of an outstand¬ 
ing personality like the Haji Sahib of Ipi and become 
good and friendly neighbours, and Khan Abdul Ghaftar 
Khan and his Khudai Khidmatgars should be trusted and 
helped to establish friendly relations with them and not 
thwarted and barred out by the Political and Military 
authorities. 

aa. The financial liabilities of the Central Government 
in respect of the Frontier Province under the 
UwTflhe^nVre. pfesent dispensation absorb' practically the 
entire Central revenue from Income Tax. It 
may sound very startling, but facts support the assertion. 
In addition to the fixed yearly subvention of one crore for the 
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Regular Province, India spends about one crore and fifty-four 
lakhs annually on the North-West Frontier through vhe Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Department and, while the strategic Railways register 
an annual loss of nearly two crore, the maintenance of the 
Defence Works and the Army in or around these parts may 
be roughly estimated to absorb another loor ii crores. To 
this must be added the cost of the grim and almost annual 
military pastime of punitive expeditions, or major and minor 
operations, which, if the accounts of the last 40 years—since 
the Chitral War only—are taken into consideration, may 
easily reach an average of over two crores yearly, if not 
more. In fact, according to the calculation of Mr. 
N. V. Gadgil, M.L.A. (Central), the total amount spent on 
these parts during the past 90 years approaches a figure of 
the order of four hundred crores. One staggers at the loss 
of all this wealth, which, as fructifying capital, would have 
sufficed to redeem India’s mortgaged assets, and, perhaps, also 
would have helped to rebuild every village in India as a 
modern unit, or yet, again, would have given India a full fledged 
Navy and an invulnerable Air Force. A quotation from Major 
Arthur Moore of the "Times” in another context would be 
apposite here. Talking of Waziristan and the Mahsud expedi¬ 
tion of 1917 and its successor, he says :— 

“We have had an expedition against the Mahsuds in 1917, 
and have now had a second in quick succession 

(before 1923). 

*‘Can nothing be done to avoid the possibility of a 
third ?”. 

Since then, much blood has been spilt and hoards of 
gold wasted in Waziristan, with the result that the last operation 
of 1936-37-38, which is still in progress, has already costover 
2| crore, besides many lives on both sides. 

23. Of the two crore, one lakh and seventy-three 
thousand, which were sought to be appropriated in the estimates 
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of 1958-5^, the circles of account, in which various sums 
were to be accounted for, were :— 


I. 

Baluchistan 

27,18,000 

2. 

Punjab 

5,00,000 

5 - 

Assam 

15,28,000 

4 - 

N.-W. F. P. 

1,54,23,000 

5 - 

Charges in England 

2,04,000 


Total .. 

2,01,73,000 


Thus, one crore, fifty-seven lakhs, twenty-three thousand, 
including three lakhs given to the Punjab, were really in 
respect of N.-W. F. P. only. There is not the slightest doubt 
that substantial economies can be effected by transferring the 
control of the Tribal Belt to the civil authorities of the 
Province, and if even one crore out of this were spent through 
the N.-W. F. P. Government, the resulting benefit to the 
tribal area would be infinite, and the bonds of material 
interest between the Government of the province and the 
tribes would be real and the influence of the former among 
the latter substantial and lasting. With the abolition of 
the dual control of the two halves of the Province, the 
friction between the military authorities and the political 
administrators on the one hand, and between the latter and 
the Provincial Government on the other, would disappear, 
and the aid of the military would not be too quickly requisition¬ 
ed. Moreover, the establishment of a civil regime would help 
to attract capital for the development of the untapped resources 
of the areas, which, under Political and Military control, lie 
frozen and fallow. It will also reduce the conflict of 
policies which District Officers have to face under dual 
control, to uniformity and harmony. The view of the Dennis 
Bray Committee of 1922 was more or less the same. The 
tribesman would naturally look up to the civil authorities 
of the Province, and adjust his relations with the Provincial 
government in a manner calculated to insure the re^laf 
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flow of lasting benefits rather than alternate between the capri¬ 
ciously distributed bribes or brow-beatings from the Politico- 
Military Corruptors. 


24. The strategic roads, which exist in this part of 
strategic Rail- the Country, would easily be the envy of any 
ways and Roads, civilized part of the west. The best of the 
New Delhi roads are no better. The strategic railways, 
particularly those beyond the boundary of the Settled 
Districts, wind their way through the hills and stand as a 
remarkable monument to engineering skill. But it would 
be futile to try to calculate the fabulous cost, direct and 
indirect, visible and invisible, which has been incurred on 
their construction and maintenance, and will continue to be 
incurred, so long as the independent tribesmen regard them 
as the symbol of their subjugation and continue to blow 
them up from time to time. They ate there as a continu-' 
ing menace to the freedom of their conception. The 
freedom, which they love, may have given them nothing 
but suffering in return, and an heroic frame of mind, and one 
wonders to what extent the game is worth the candle, 
which must needs burn at both ends. But the fact of the 
tribesman’s grim determination to preserve it at any cost is 
there, and nothing but a clear declaration of his freedom, 
and friendly and free intercourse between Mm and the people 
of the Settled Area, followed by gradual and voluntary 
establishment of medical, postal, educational and, perhaps, 
amusement centres may succeed where batteries, explosives and 
bullets have failed to win him over to mutually beneficial 
co-operation. 


2j. By far the most striking feature of thfc entire situa- 
„ . . tion in respect of the relations subsisting between 

R«l«tions be- ^ i.“r, 

tween Mvwiime & Muslim and non-Muslim population of the 
Kon-Musiune. Notth-Wcst Frontier Province and that of the 

trans-border territory is the absolute security which the Hindus 
and the Sikhs, who jieside in the Independent and the Tribal 
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Tertitory, enjoy. They live under the protection of the 
Maliks or tribal chiefs and Khans, and enjoy the fullest 
measure of freedom and security. In fact, the money-lender 
Hindu is the tribesman’s banker and not a hair of his head 
-will be touched, even by the enemy of the faction, tribe 
or village, whose protection he claims. He carries a rifle 
like any Muslim tribesman, speaks Pushto or the patois of the 
place, and generally lives his life and carries on his trade 
unmolested by any one. 

26. There are approximately 6i per cent. Hindus and 
Sikhs in the Settled Area. “ The bulk of the trade and com¬ 
merce of the Province is in their (Hindus) hands, and they are 
naturally concentrated in the towns ”—Administration Report 
rof 1921-22. There are fewer non-Muslims in the north than 
in the south, and a majority of the small proportion of 
Sikhs belong to the Army. Not even an approximate estimate 
of the Hindu and Sikh population of the trans-border 
territory is possible, as no figures are available. But that 
they are to be found in the tribal territory is beyond doubt, 
for one has only to cross the border to find them living 
happily among tribesmen. The relations between the Muslim 
and non-Muslim population of the Settled Districts, by all 
the accounts available, were of the best before 1925, and 
even now they are socially normal, except for complaints of 
a political origin, which may easily be traced to happenings 
described elsewhere, and more so to the influence of actual 
or potential politicians of both communities, whose electoral 
aspirations spur them to the task of compiling a catalogue 
of genuine or imaginary grievances to secure a following. 
This, within bounds, is a necessary corollary of the de¬ 
mocratic system of Government. It has, however, germs 
of nnhealthy development, which an unimaginative and un¬ 
responsive Government no less than overweening, short-sighted 
and self-seeking politicians of any community can unconsciously 
nourish. The importance and influence of the Hindu com¬ 
munity of the N.-W.F.P- should not be judged by their 
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number, which is much under two lakhs in a population 
of between 24 and 25 lakhs in the Settled Districts. Indigenous 
banking, trade, military contracts for supply of provisions 
and transport, independent professions and service under 
Government are the important occupations they follow, and, 
in each one of them, they are fully represented. But com¬ 
munally minded politicians, both Hindu and Muslim, allow 
this fact to be under or overstated according to their in¬ 
clinations and purposes. One hears Muslim politicians of 
the extreme school of thought deploring the preponderance 
of Hindus in key-positions and vice-veraa. On the whole, 
however, there is no question of strained social relations as 
one sometimes finds in certain other parts of India. 

27. Isolated incidents have, however, provided occasions, 
in the past, for both genuine and ill-conceived agitation and 
excitement. For instance, a stray incident, namely, the recent 
Hindu-Muslim romance of Ram Kaur alias Islam-Bibi of 
Bannu with the consequent charges of enticement against a 
Muslim lad and the unpleasant sequel was fully exploited 
in 1936 by communalists, who made it a plank of their 
electioneering platform, as well as by a section of the Punjab 
journals of both communities. In other parts of India, such 
excitement generally subsides in a short time, but in the 
Frontier, it dies slowly and the intervening stages may be 
punctuated by unpleasant developments on either side of 
the border for a prolonged period. The responsibility of 
the Press in respect of preventing the spread of communal 
tension in the Frontier is, therefore, very heavy, for the 
consequences of such a development are wholly incalculable. 
Generally speaking, Muslims and non-Muslims are living on 
desirable social terms in the Province even to-day, and, if 
any political readjustment is desired, it is fully capable of 
amicable determination. 

28. When the excitement over some recent cases of 
jti 4 nsippi°g ^23 alnaos^ :^t its height, soon ^ter the Congress 
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had assumed office, a letter addressed to Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and purporting to emanate from the Faqir of 
Ipi appeared in the Press, which, in essence, clearly announced 
that none of the perpetrators of such offences had any re¬ 
lation with the activities of the Faqir or any of his follo¬ 
wers in Waziristan. In fact, the safety of the honour and 
interests of Hindus and Muslims of India was a matter of 
duty to him. The object of the Faqir, as declared in this state¬ 
ment, in fighting the organised forces of the British aggressors, 
was no other than the defence of Waziristan’s freedom. 
Now, the Faqir of Ipi is by far the most outstanding per¬ 
sonality in Waziristan to-day, whose influence among tribes¬ 
men and on both sides of the border (at least of Bannu) is 
unquestionably great. A declaration of this kind on his behalf 
has, therefore, a significance all its own. The leaders of tribes in 
Waziristan have no means of publicity even in their own 
land, where facility of transport and communication, except 
for strategic roads, is non-existent. Any presentation of 
their point of view in India is out of the question on 
account of the rigorous political blockade, which debars any 
but surreptitious intercourse between them and even their 
cousins in the settled area. Any expression of the tribal 
view, which soaks through the otherwise impassable 
barriers, is of the highest value, particularly when it 
aims at assuring Indians that this implacable opponent of 
British domination in the Independent Territory bears them 
no ill-will, and has every regard for the honour and in¬ 
terests of Hindus and Muslims alike. The same view of the 
activities of the lieutenants of “Haji Sahib,” as the Faqir 
of Ipi is called in Bannu, was overwhelmingly borne out 
by the evidence of members of all communities, who offered 
to speak to this point. 

29. It must, however, be made plain beyond doubt 
that the position of so small a minority as the Hindus 
and the Sikhs in the N.-W.F.P. constitute, particularly when 
they are engaged in occupations which bring them in intimate 
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daily contact with a large Muslim clientele, can mean no¬ 
thing hilt disaster, if short-sighted politicians for immediate 
purposes permit communal relations to be seriously strained. 
They deserve the solicitous attention of the responsible 
Government of the Province as a special charge whose 
welfare must be the Government's special concern. And 
yet those whose economic interests are closely bound up 
with the normal or accelerated activities of the military 
authorities, and whose business has concentrated them round 
southern cantonments in close proximity to the Waziristan 
Border, should never lose sight of the fact that they should 
be the last to appear as supporters of the Forward Policy, 
which may mean large economic gains, and stimulation of 
trade, but which cannot fail to affect the attitude of the 
people on the other side of the Border, whose losses in 
life and property during military operations are always very 
heavy. 


30. The official history of events {Appendix B) 
does not leave the slightest doubt in one’s mind that the 
so-called “misconduct” and “outburst of fanaticism’’ among 
tribesmen has, during the period under review, flowed 
directly from resentment and provocation as a continuous 
stream, and by far the most numerous instances of 
attacks and raids for nearly a century relate to what may be 
summarised as a “ceaseless state of war” between tribes¬ 
men and the British forces, each side taking advantage of 
every available opportunity of offence or defence. Such a 
state of affairs would naturally lend itself to exploitation 
. by bad characters also. But, in the course of neatly a 
century, the number of “raids,” which may not be directly 
traceable to the above-mentioned state of war and siege, 
which were not directed against the military officers and 
others connected with the military occupation of, or 
designs actual or suspected, on the Independent Territory, 
but which had only predatory crimes for their object, is 
* relatively small, and the value of the property taken away 



in any single year is so trifling that they cannot be treated as 
abnormal happenings. There is no community on earth 
without its criminally inclined members, and the retribu¬ 
tive, corrective or deterrent measures against such persons 
have to be proportionate. Borders all over the. world, and 
within India itself, where boundaries are co-terminous with 
those of Indian States, which offer facilities to fugitives, 
present similar features. In no decade of the past century, 
in normal times, has the average value of the property 
taken away by the raiders from the tribal territory excee¬ 
ded five lakhs to adopt a very high figure. In fact, dur¬ 
ing the last decade, the total value of such property 
amounted to Rs. 1,24,097-0-7. Is it conceivable that a 
population of some 28 or 29 lakhs, or even 20 lakhs in 
earlier decades, could sustain itself with the paltry sum of 
five lakhs in 10 years ? It is a manifestly absurd assump¬ 
tion and those who repeat, without examining facts and 
figures, the sweeping generalisation that tribesmen must 
live by raiding their more prosperous neighbours either 
consciously or unconsciously perpetuate an obvious slander. 
The average, even if the population were five lakhs (Tirah 
and Waziristan only), would work out at an insignificant 
fraction of one rupee per head per year. In certain 
peaceful years, e.g., 1952-33 and 1953-34, the value of the 
property taken away was under Rs. 3,000 for the whole 
Province. The theory that Waziristan people, as a whole, 
who number some three lakhs, are so resourceless that they 
must of necessity resort to raiding their richer neighbours, 
does not find any support from these facts and figures. 
In several cases, some local bad characters are sure to 
have taken advantage of the constant state of war on the 
Frontier for personal ends, and to settle private accounts. 
As a rule, raids by tribesman have been and are the 
manifestation of the tribesman’s intense and easily inflam¬ 
mable hatred of the foreign yoke and this is his way of 
retaliation. The tabulated statements, which follow as 
Appendix C, will make this point plain. In years of 



expeditions and occupation of independent territory, raids 
multiply and swell in almost direct proportion to the 
degree of provocation offered, but they are free from 
communal taint. The tribesman is hypersensitive to any 
insult to his manhood, or any threat to his freedom, and 
is very easily provoked. Raids and counter-raids, reprisals 
and counter-reprisals have a continuous history, and must 
not be viewed as isolated happenings of mere acts of 
depredation by marauders and freebooters. The Sikhs and 
the Marhattas acted similarly against Mughal Imperialism. 
Safe in mountain fastnesses, they periodically descended 
upon the plains to harass the Mughal armies or the 
inhabitants of the Mughal territory, and in the course of 
their campaigns, they did not spare the civil population 
or discriminate between Hindus and Muslims if they 
suspected them of aiding and abetting the Imperialists. A 
recent feature of the tribal raids, which has been specially 
emphasised and made to look sensationally provoking, 
is the kidnapping of civilian Hindus. Kidnapping 
of Cis-border residents for purposes of ransom, judged by 
the official history of events, appears to be an old 
trade of “outlaws”, who are both certain criminal tribesmen 
and fugitives from justice from the Indian territory. In fact, 
it is the absconder from the Settled Districts who, while at sea 
on the other side, and without any occupation or means of sub¬ 
sistence, has intimate knowledge of local conditions, and the 
financial position of his erstwhile neighbours, and generally 
it is he and others of his ilk who form gangs and commit' 
dacoities and kidnap for ransom. These “local” or “internal” 
raids, as distinguished from the “political” or “external” raids 
by trans-border tribesmen, are organised and carried out by 
local bad characters in league with known brigands on the 
other side of the border. But kidnapping by the trans-border 
tribesmen generally is for the purpose of securing hostages 
against the detention of their nationals in the Indian territory. 
But among the criss-cross currents of motives lying at the root 
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of both internal and external “raids”, it is impossible with¬ 
out elaborate research to disentangle the motive of each raid. 
The communal feelings , which have been encouraged, in¬ 
flamed and purposely emphasised and exploited by interested 
parties— and they are many—in India during the past 15 or 16 years 
appear to have unsuspected origin in tendencious reports. 
This is not the place for analysing the origin and development 
of this phase of communal feelings in India, but a passing 
observation may not be amiss. It is not easy to determine the 
extent to which the development of fire-spitting communalism 
is due to (i) natural or (2) political causes in each case, for 
while the former cannot be said to be absent, the latter's 
share in fanning the smouldering or even the dying embers 
of communalism is obviously considerable. It is, therefore, 
only natural to look for the origin of many recent incidents 
on the Border which have had the potentiality to add fuel to 
the inflamed imagination of the already sore communities in 
India, or which may not add to the credit of the Civil Govern¬ 
ment of the North-West Frontier in many directions, including 
the invisible region of political inspiration. The suddenness 
with -which such incidents have alarmingly multiplied and come 
into public view, and the absence of any family likeness to 
other border incidents of three quarters of a century renders 
the one and a half year old record of the kidnapping of a 
large number of Hindus highly suspicious. Among the civi¬ 
lian Indians kidnapped during the last 14 years, for which 
classified figures are available (Appendix D), the actual propor¬ 
tion is 40 Hindus to 109 Muslims. Undoubtedly, the Hindu 
proportion is relatively very high and is largely accounted for 
by Derajat, but otherv/ise the non-communal nature of this 
species of offence is quite, clear and, according to a recently 
reported speech of his, delivered on the 25th October, 1938, 
in Bannu, Mahatma Gandhi, too, holds this view. The official 
figures for the last 14 years, 1923-24 to 1936-37, are 21 
Hindus to 78 Muslims killed and 18 Hindus to 93 Muslims 
wounded, and this includes the abnormal years 1924 and 1923. 
Purin^ the past decade, 1927 37, 16 Hindus and 86 Mtislims 
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were kidnapped, and during the entire period of 14 years, for 
which figures are available in the Annual Border Reports, only 
two Hindus were ransomed, and the others were released 
without ransom. No Muslim was ransomed. A recent and 
very deplorable development is the kidnapping of some Hindu 
women and children. 

3 c. One may argue that the new wave of this species 
of crime, which has swept over different parts of the world, 
including America and England, where gangsters have kid¬ 
napped or planned to kidnap wealthy celebrities and have held 
them to ransom, has brought this crime to the Frontier also, 
and the communal element involved in it is purely incidental. 
But the simultaneous rise of communal tension in India, and 
the tendencious reports of the kidnapping of Hindus without 
bringing out the fuller facts looks pointedly suspicious. Again 
the coincidence of the advent of a Congress Government in 
the Province and the increase of raids during their regime 
carries another markedly suspicious ingredient of the situation. 
Kidnapping in India and particularly across the borders 
of certain States in India is not such a rare happening. But 
similar happenings in the North-West Frontier Province some¬ 
how receive special publicity and consequently attract the 
concentrated attention of India. The only difference between 
these incidents of otherwise normal occurrence in India, and 
those on the Frontier, is that while the former relate to traffic 
in women, or illicit love affairs, the latter are either retaliatory 
kidnappings in the case of those who are connected with the 
Army, or as hostages, or for purposes of ransom only. In 
other words, they fall under two categories, (i) purely crimi¬ 
nal, (2) political, when hostages are* secured against ransom or 
release of tribesmen. Offences of sheer moral turpitude are 
generally committed by those who are fugitives from the 
Indian Territory, or bad characters. The tabular statements— 
Appendices C and D,E. I di E. 2 —tell a revealing tale, and 
disprove many of the current theories. 
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32, Reactions of the Indian political movements for 
pLu^oaiTOo^'? emancipation are reflected in the Administration 
ments. Reports of the Province. The North-West Fron¬ 
tier has been like a political barometer, which has faithfully 
recorded the general political weather of India almost through¬ 
out its history. It would be going a little too deeply into 
the history of events for the purpose of this Report, if one 
went far into the record of the past two centuries, during which 
period the strength or co-hesion, or the weakness and dis¬ 
integration of Governments, east of the Indus, have been reflec¬ 
ted in the events of this outlying part of our country. But 
one may make the activities of the late Molvi Syed Ahmed 
(Wahabi) and the determined band of his followers from 
India, who had settled in the Frontier Province some time, 
before its annexation, the starting point. They carried on 
an intermittent campaign against the British almost up to 
the seventies of the last century. As one wades through 
the pages of Administration Reports, one has to 

admit that the activities of Molvi Syed Ahmed and his 
followers always reflected the latent aspirations of Indians 
to secure political emancipation, with only this difference 
that whereas in India, there were only a small band of patriots 
who could not express themselves even with restraint at 
the time, these “outlaws” adopted violent ways of 

carrying on a harassing campaign. The moderate Congress 
of the last century, however, took a different view of 
Frontier affairs almost up to the outbreak of the Great 
War. It is a notable fact that up to 1922 relations between 
the various communities in the N.-W.F.P. were as good as 
they could be, and certainly infinitely better than they are 
to-day. In fact, one Hindu witness, speaking of the 
pre-annexation period, observed that the conditions then 
prevailing were as good as “Ram Raj.” .Another witness, 
however, while admitting the absence of any communal 
bitterness, or the other conditions of to-day, maintained 
that in those far-off days, Hindus were no better than 
“Serfs** of the Khans, and inasmuch as the immunity and 
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protection extended to them was the same as in the case of 
women, children and old men, the peace which they enjoyed 
was the peace intended for women Perhaps, the latter is 
the truer picture of the old conditions. But there was no 
communal tension of the modern description, (and there is 
universal recognition of this fact) throughout the Province. 
It is, however, suspiciously curious that deterioration first 
occurred almost simultaneously with the deterioration of 
communal relations in India after the year J922. It must 
be noted that even during the period when the Khilafat 
movement in India began to make headway the N.-W F.P. 
was one of the first to respond to it in spite of the 
political restrictions under which it suffered. About the 
time, the agitation over the “Black Bills” became intense 
in the Punjab and was ruthlessly dealt with by the 
reactionary Government of the day in that Province. 
Peshawar and the surrounding towns were not merely in 
full sympathy with this agitation but provided evidence of 
their active association. Before this, some time in 1917, the 
news that the Khalifat-ul-Muslimin was at war with the 
British produced great excitement throughout the Afridi, 
Mohmand and Waziri independent areas, and, coupled 
with the “Roads’’ programme, led to the Mahsud expedition 
of 1917, with the result that raids from the transborder 
territory began to swell in number. Perhaps, the Afghan 
War of 1919 beyond the Khyber was, in a sense, the 
result of the news of this unrest in India and particularly 
in the Punjab and on the Frontier, because news travels very 
quickly from the N.-W.F.P. to the neighbouring country of 
Afghanistan and vice versa. The period of excitement, unsettle¬ 
ment and a state of war with the independent tribes, which 
followed, lasted from 1917 to almost the end of 1924. From 
1920 to 192a was the period of occupation, during which the 
number of raids from the tribal area rose sharply to 
enormous proportions and the number of casualties, killed, 
wounded and kidnapped, and the value of the property 
plundered were very hi^h. During the whole period 
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beginning with the Roads programme of 1914-15, through 
the Mahsud Expedition of 1917, and the interval of Occupa¬ 
tion lasting till 1922, and the following two years of the 
completion of the strategic roads in Waziristan, the fluctua¬ 
tion curve of trans-border raids shows a sudden rise to 
very high peaks above the former level of normality. The 
inference is irresistible that the extension of roads into the 
Independent Territory has a corresponding relation to the 
multiplicacion of raids into the British-Indian territory. A fuller 
discussion of this theory in the light of facts and figures 
{Appendix E. i & E. 2) is postponed to a later stage. The 
whole of the independent, perhaps also the tribal, area beyond 
the settled borders was in a state of ferment from 1917 to 
1925 and strangely enough, this state of affairs coincided 
with the Indian Civil Disobedience movement. Communal 
tension of any description, almost upto the end of 1925, 
in the N,-W.F.P. was wholly absent, but it is obvious that 
the political unrest, which had characterized this Province 
during the past years of its history and the tendency of 
the population of the Settled Districts also to sympathise 
with the progressive political movements of India were not 
viewed with favour by the authorities of the Province, 
and their disapproval is frankly expressed in the yearly Ad¬ 
ministration' Reports. Critics of the Government policy, who 
have always maintained that “divide and rule” is one of 
the recognised methods of Imperial Governments, have given 
expression to a conviction that the genesis of communal 
tension in this Province is easily traceable to the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the progressive political •movements 
in India, which are viewed in the Frontier Province with 
even greater disfavour. A reading of the events in the 
N.-W.F.P. from the year 1924 onwards points to this coh- 
clusion. We may, therefore, recount them with a view to 
examining the validity of this theory. 

53. 1924-2 5.-—By far the worst event in 1924 was the 

notorious Kohat communal riot, which had its origin in a 
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trifling incident of an unattached Hindu woman’s conversion 
to Islam, which gave rise, in a most unaccountable way, to 
a very serious fuss by both the communities with most 
regrettable results. Although this was said to be the origin 
of the communal tension, the actual riot began with some¬ 
thing wholly trifling and assumed formidable proportions. It 
left behind a trail of bitterness, which the people of Kohat 
took a long time to overcome. It is extremely curious that 
no mention is made of this incident in this year’s report. 
This, however, appears to be the starting point of the de¬ 
terioration of communal relations in the Settled Districts, 
although a corresponding development in the Independent 
Territory has not taken place. 

54. 1925-26.—^Following closely on the heels of the 

incident referred to in the last paragraph came the precipita¬ 
tion of communal tension in Dera Ismail Khan, which had 
a most suspiciously curious history. Sometime during the 
year, anonymous posters of an inflammatory character suddenly 
appeared one day all over the city. And equally suddenly, 
another day, small fires broke out in different parts of the 
town without any trace of the culprits and created a panic 
among the Hindus. The situation did not develop further, 
although the communal bitterness thus occasioned persisted 
for some time. Ihis was not all, because some other in¬ 
cidents occurred soon after which led to tension between 
Hindus and Sikhs also, crippling the chances of a common 
political programme. 

3 5. 1*926-27.—During this year, the “ Rangila Rasool ” 

agitation was exploited in Peshawar which, it is believed, 
r|;sulted in the expulsion of some Hindus from the Khyber 
Agency area, and, although the movement died as quickly 
as it had arisen, the deterioration of communal relations 
between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs rendered any cotnmon 
political programme impossible. Curiously enough, however, 
their relations in the Independent Territory, other than the 



Khyber Agency Tribal Belt, did not uadergo the slightest 
change, and Hindus and Sikhs living there were as happy 
as ever and were as well treated by Muslims as they had 
always been. 

36. 1928-29.—By 1929, India had managed to survive 
the acute conditions of communal distemper and the political 
movement had begun to revive, when apparently the pro¬ 
gressive elements so far dormant began to show signs of 
re-awakening. 1928-29 otherwise shows nothing of importance 
to note except the unfortunate downfall of King Amanullah 
in 19^*, which caused a wave of sympathy in N.-W.F.P. as 
elsewhere in India. 

37. 1929-30.—This year recorded the coming into pro¬ 
minence of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, whose influence in 
the Province began to spread with great rapidity. Before 
now, he had been working quietly, but during this year he 
founded the Afghan Youth League, the Central Afghan Jirga 
and organised a body of volunteers known to this day as 
Khudai Khidmatgars, who wore red uniforms and were, 
therefore, called Red Shirts by the Government of the 
Province. It must be explained here that the red colour 
selected by the Khudai Khidmatgars had absolutely no re¬ 
lation to the “Reds” of Russia or any other place, and 
although in certain quarters they were wrongly regarded as 
an auxiliary of the Red Army, and are even now suspected 
by ill-informed officers of the Central Government, it is a 
totally unfounded idea. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan organised 
numerous mammoth demonstrations intended to evince sym¬ 
pathy with the Congress campaign of Civil Disobedience. 
For the first time this year, the official report takes notice 
of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his activities. The Ad¬ 
ministration Report of 1929-30 describes the situation in 
the following words:— 


“Political activities throughout the Province were re¬ 
doubled under the directions of the Congress 
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and Naujawan Bharat Sabha and, in Peshawar, 
Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan laid the foundation 
of the Afghan Youth League, the Central Afghan 
Jirga and the body of volunteers known as 
Khudai Khidmatgars.” 


58. 1930-31.—It is advisable to make a longer quota¬ 

tion from the general summary in the Administration Report 
relating to political activities during this year:— 


“The period under report was deeply influenced by 
the political activities of the Congress largely 
represented in this Province by the Afghan 
Youth League with its body of volunteers known 
as the Khudai Khidmatgaran. On the 23rd 
April occurred the disturbances in the Peshawar 
city, which had to be quelled by military force, 
and which brought the political situation to a 
head. It became necessary to carry out whole¬ 
sale arrests of political leaders, including Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, and in Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan, the cities were invested 
by military and civil forces in order to bring 
the general situation under control. To meet 
the situation, the Congress and its various 
ancillary organisations were declared unlawful as¬ 
sociations from May 13 th. In the ensuing months, 
there were sporadic outbursts of political activity 
in the form of boycotts and the picketting of cloth 
and liquor shops. In August, there was an encoun¬ 
ter between Government forces and the followers 
of Mulla Fazl Qadir, who had gained notoriety 
in the Hathi Khel Wazir Tract of Bannu 
District. Resulting from the lawlessness in 
Peshawar District, there was a hostile incursion 
by an Afridi “lashkar” and a “lashkat” headed 
by the Haji of Turangzai in June. Both were 



eventually forced to disperse. The Afridis 
appeared again in August and it was feared 
for a time that they might be joined by the 
Orakzais and Mohmands. Martial Law was, 
therefore, declared in the Peshawar District in 
August, after which the political situation showed 
gradual but steady signs of improvement. After 
the release of Mr. Gandhi and the Members of 
the All-India Congress Committee in January, 
the situation again deteriorated and, with the 
advent of March and the release of Abdul 
GhafFar Khan and his followers under the terms 
of the Delhi Agreement, the full flood of local 
political feeling was released.” 

59. The above-cited passage throws a flood of light 
on the attitude of the officials concerned towards any 
political movement, which looked like an attempt at self¬ 
organisation inspired by higher political aspirations. It is 
also clear from this quotation that the Khudai Khidmatgar 
movement and its sympathisers were found not '^nly in 
the Settled Districts but had powerful supporters in the 
tribal area and Independent Territory, where they found 
men of such influence and saintly character as the late 
Haji Sahib of Turangzai, a famous theologian in the north, 
and Haji Mirza Ali Khan of Ipi in Waziristan; although 
this year’s Administration Report, while mentioning Mullah 
Fazl Qadir of Hathi Khel Waziri tribe, does not take any 
notice of Haji Sahib of Ipi. It also shows that the wrath 
of Haji Sahib of Turangzai was aroused by the treatment 
meted out to the Khudai Khidmatgars and their sympathisers, 
and he, in return, incurred the hostility of the Central 
Government. He continued to be regarded to the last as 
an unyielding and inveterate enemy of the British. The 
ghastly and ruthless treatment meted out to the Khudai 
Khidmatgars during this year has been graphically described 
in the proscribed Patel Report. There is not space enough 
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to go into detail here, but it is time that the Patel Report 
was released, at least in Congress Provinces. 

40. 1931-32. —This year’s review of political events in 

the Province is conspicuous for a lengthy and detailed 
report of the Khudai Khidmatgars’ activities, which had 
spread to the Mahsuds and Bhittanis in the Independent 
Territory in Waziristan (in the neighbourhood of Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan Districts). Another notable feature 
of this review is a brief narration of the communal “flare up” 
in the month of August in Dera Ismail Khan. This 
“flare up” appears to be sudden and wholly unaccountable. 
In the official report, it is described as follows:— 

“In August, it was the fate of Dera Ismail Khan 
to provide the scene of one of the most serious 
communal riots in the history of the Province. 
At 9-30 A.M., on the 12th of August, a very 

ordinary quarrel occurred in the city between a 

Hindu shop-keeper and a Mohammadan customer, 
^ in which the former is said to have abused 
the Prophet. Within a few minutes and with 
amazing rapidity, the quarrel developed into a 
violent communal riot and widespread incendiarism. 
Two or more Hindus and two Mohammadans 
were killed in the rioting and many of both 
sides were injured.” 

« in « * * 

“During the early days of September, there was a 

■ lull in the political activities of the Province, 
perhaps largely due to the absence from his 

headquarters of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who, after 
a visit to Simla to meet Mr. Gandhi and a 
short stay in the Punjab, proceeded direct to 
Dera Ismail Khan, where he spent a week in 
an unshccessful attempt to effect a reconciliation 
between the Hindu and Mohammadan communities,” 
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And further:— 

“At this time, the political situation in the District 
was generally easier.” 

This remark irresistibly leads one to wonder whether 
communal bad feeling was not regarded by the authorities 
concerned as an unfailing specific against ‘‘political distemper." 

41. 1932-33.—The description of political activities 

during the period covered by this year’s report deserves 
to be quoted at length:— 

“The action taken by Government at Christmas, 1951, 
to terminate the menacing activities of the Red 
Shirt organisation had brought the situation 
under control and paralysed subversive move¬ 
ments generally (Italics ours) but had left the 
atmosphere still electric. In the early part of 
January, in four out of the five districts, 
Hazara being the exception, columns of troops 
were operating in support of the Civil Adminis¬ 
tration against recalcitrant villages." 

“By the end of January, the situation in the districts 
of Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat had shown 
a marked improvement and reports from Deputy 
Commissioners indicated that the situation was 
practically normal.” (Italics ours). The worst 
possible communal rioting and menacing communal 
tension, according to the authorities concerned, were 
conditions indicating a return to normality ! “This 
improvement was maintained in increasing degree 
and, therefore, for the rest of the year, so far as 
these districts and Hazara were concerned, there 
were no further manifestations of Red Shirt 
activity deserving of mention.” 

“In Peshawar District, where the movement had its 
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birth and consequently diedhardest, (Italics are ours) 
the restoration of Law and Order was naturally a 
slower process, notably in the Mardan and 
Charsadda Sub-Divisions, where agitation persisted 
with much vigour.” 

“By the end of February, it was clear that the Red 
Shirt movement, even in Peshawar District, had 
been driven underground, if not yet completely 
killed, and there was a marked improvement 
in the attitude of the people. (Italics are ours). 
It was found possible to withdraw the Military 
Column from the Rustam area in the Mardan 
Sub-Dfvision and to reduce the Swabi Column 
to one Company and restrictions under Section 144, 
Criminal Procedure Code, were withdrawn from 
several Thanas in the District.” 

“By March, it was noticeable that interest in the 
coming Reform was taking people's mind off 
the Red Shirt and Congress movements, and 
there were unmistakable signs of a gradual 
realisation on all sides that the aims of a 
predominantly Hindu Congress could not he 
the same as those of a 90 per cent. Muslim 
community." (Italics ours). 

It is quite obvious from this description that the Afridis 
and Waziris had to suffer on account of their sympathies 
with the Khudai Khidniatgat and Congress movements, and 
the Khudai Khidmatgars were thoroughly ruthlessly dealt 
with. And thus was the object of political pacification 
gained. It only remains to he observed that the leaders of 
the '^Red Shirt" movement are in power in the Province 
to-day. This is where the official mind lacks imagination 
and consequently, when the outlaws and rebels of yesterday 
^oni? into power, those vyho ha4 to vtse thejr ^kiil Jind 
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might to crush them chafe and find it extremely difficult 
to subdue their tendency to relapse into the earlier mood. 

42. 1933-34.—In this year's Report, the reference to 

the '‘Red Shirts’’ is as follows:— 

It is true that the Red Shirt organisation, whose activities 
have loomed so largely in the summaries of recent 
years, continued to exist, but merely in the semi- 
moribund condition that it was left in by Govern¬ 
ment action towards the close of the year 1931.” 

“Only occasional flickers of futile activity served 
to show that it still lived and these were watched through¬ 
out the year with close attention, but no alarm, by Govern¬ 
ment and with greater detachment and growing distaste by 
a no longer interested public.” (^It must, therefore, be ex¬ 
tremely galling to the authors of these reports to find the 
“Red Shirts” in power to-day). 

“Of so little political significance or public consequence 
were these activities that with one or two exceptions, it is 
difficult to describe them with any justice as “events” and 
consequently they can find no separate mention in this summary. 
The exceptions will be mentioned in their chronological order 
and for the rest, it will suffice to say that such activities as 
came to notice consisted of poorly attended secret meetings, 
generally held at isolated places at night, the furtive distribu¬ 
tion of seditious posters, sporadic and ineffective attempts at 
picketting, and to instigate the non-payment of revenue, 
interspersed with occasional revivals of the old nuisance of 
painting bridges and mile-stones red. These antics were firmly 
and easily dealt with by Government as they occurred, and 
neither they nor the manner of dealing with them aroused 
more than a mild degree of interest. It became increasingly 
clear that they were more the work of a few Red Shirt die- 
hards galvanised into activity by irregular gifts of money 
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from Congress organisers down-country than the results of a 
genuine revival of the movement.” 

“.4 most effective way was soon found to deal with such 
activities as occurred. (Italics ours). District authorities prepared 
lists of “professing” Red Shirts in villages, and the system 
was adopted of imposing collective fines under the Public 
Tranquility Act on villages known to be responsible for Red 
Shirts demonstrations of the kind described above. These 
fines were collected only from those inhabitants whose names 
appeared on the lists.” 

42. 1934-35- —The reports further mention the fact that 
the Government succeeded in driving the Congress centre of 
gravity from Peshawar to Bannu and consequently Bannu 
became the focus of official attention. It is very important 
to note this because the so-called Islam Bibi affair occurred 
during the following year and was significantly followed by 
a major operation in Waziristan in the Khasora Valley costing 
India 2^ crores of rupees, and there is no knowing when it 
will end. 

42-A. 1937-38.—The report is not yet available, and 

one wonders how the assumption of office by the “Red Shirts” 
and Congress leaders in 1937 is viewed by the authors of 
the preceding Administration Reports. 

42-B. The inferences which this recital of “events” sug¬ 
gests to one’s mind may be summarised below ;— 

I. The N.-W.F.P. is very strongly politically minded 
and their neighbours in the Independent Terri¬ 
tory are fanatically passionate about maintaining 
their own freedom and helping, to whatever 
extent they can, any movement in the neighbour¬ 
ing Province or in India, which may be directed 
to the achievement of emancipation. 



2 . This tendency of the people of the Settled Districts 

manifests itself with marked vigour from time 
to time and immediately succeeds in enlisting the 
sympathy of the independent tribes. 

3. The present Central Government intensely distrust 

and disapprove of political movements in this 
part of our country and appear to adopt ways 
and means well-known to imperial diplomacy 
to crush these movements. 

4. Communal tension and the routes by which it 

travels are far more the produce of foreign rule 
than the result of natural causes. The popula¬ 
tion of the Settled Districts no less than that of 
the tribal or independent areas abhors foreign 
rule. Even the Faqir of Ipi, who is treated as 
a recalcitrant hostile leader of Wa2iri tribes and 
who is now engaged in resolute resistance to the 
British Occupation of Waziristan was one of 
those who had sympathies with the sufferings of 
the “Red Shirts” during 1950 ;3i and held demon¬ 
strations in Waziristan. This was the first offence 
which earned him and his followers the relentless 
wrath and hostility of the British Government, 

5. Political movements in India and in Afghanistan 

quickly penetrate theN.-W.F.P. and cause sym¬ 
pathetic vibrations in the Independent Territory 
and while the former used to be dealt with, on 
account of disarmed docility by lathi charges, 
imprisonments and fines, the latter are met with 
by field forces and air-bombers because the 
opponents are among the finest fighters, well 
equipped with weapons of modern precision, 
though not with bombers and machine guns. 

6. Officers, borne on the Political Department’s cadre. 



are put in charge of Settled Districts, and they 
are generally drafted from the Army. They can¬ 
not divest themselves of their unconquerable 
bias, as die-hard imperialists, against political 
movements, and failing to adjust themselves to 
the change brought about by the inauguration 
of responsible Government, can hardly appreciate 
what they have distrusted all their lives; and are 
led into the pursuit of discredited and dis¬ 
creditable administrative policies. For instance, 
“communal tension” is a well-known and tried 
specific against “political infection” and individual 
officers will not hesitate to encourage it. 

7. The Independent Territory, as No-man’s-land, with¬ 

out a power behind its claim to independence is 
treated by the authorities concerned as if it were a 
good “shooting preserve*’ where young and ambi¬ 
tious Army Officers may not be expected to sup¬ 
press their lively desire to gain some military 
experience. 

8. The independent tribesmen loathe subjugation, and 

possessing the means and the will to resist the 
occupation of their land by garrisons, and Military 
Posts, and looking upon all facilities of transport, 
e. gr., strategic roads and railways as the means of 
their enslavement vigorously resent and oppose 
them by all the means at their disposal. 

9. Inspite of the reasserted ascendancy of the 

Congress and the “Red Shirt” leaders, and the 
advent of the Congress Ministry, the political 
angle of vision of the authorities and services, 
used to the old imperial traditions, still appears 
to be unaltered and will continue to remain so 
until a provincial cadre is created, and the dual 
control is abolished. 
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Main Problem of 
North-West 
Frontier. 


43. No picture of the N.-W. F. P. can be complete 
Waziristan the without a separate account of Waziristan." For 
a correct appreciation of our North-West 
Frontier problem, some conception of Waziristan 
(which is the main problem to-day), its people and the political 
background of its history is essential. It is roughly 9,000 and 
odd square miles in area, lying between the border of Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan on the east and the boundary of Afgha¬ 
nistan, marked by the Suleman range, on the west. On the 
north, it is separated from the fertile Kurram Valley by the 
hills which constitute a Watershed, and in the south, its 
zigzag ill-defined political boundary is coterminus with that of 
Baluchistan. The whole of it may be divided into four sectors, 
though politically it is divided into Tochi and Wana or North 
and South Waziristan Agencies placed under a Resident, respon¬ 
sible to the External Affairs Department. The four zones into 
which it is thus divided by the combination or rather the divi¬ 
sion of the main tribes are (i) the Tochi country in the north, 
which is populated mainly by the Utmanzai Waziris, (z) the 
Ahmedzai Salient or the eastern territory which is the home 
of the Ahmedzai Waziris, (3) the south-western uplands, where 
the Mahsuds are in a dominant position and, finally, (4) the 
south-eastern zone, where the Bhittanis preponderate. All 
the Waziris, sub-divided into numerous clans, are descended 
from a common ancestor, and are generally called Darwesh 
Khel. But the Darwesh Khels are found both in Waziristan 
and in the contiguous border territory of Afghanistan, in 
Birmal, which was their original home—many centuries ago. 
The total estimated population of Waziristan does not exceed 
three lakhs, and, perhaps, a smaller number of Darwesh Khel 
Waziris inhabit the Birmal area on the other side of the 
Durand I.ine. This is only an approximate estimate of their 
population, as no census operations have ever been attempted. 


44. The western half of the country is believed to be 
barren and rugged, with “a hopeless disarray of difficult 
ridges and ravines,” with some pasture land rpun4 about: 
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Wana, and thick forests of Shawal. The northern part is 
crossed by the Tochi river, and its valley is no worse than 
the valley of similar rivers. The Datta and Madda Khels, 
who have figured prominently in Government comminiqties 
during the past two and-a-half years, live in the North-West 
Waziristan, the latter near the Afghan border. There is 
cultivation in parts where cultivation is possible, and the 
soil of certain parts of the hinterland and valleys is admi¬ 
rably suited to fruit farming. Generally speaking, the Waziris 
are a hardy pastoral and agricultural people. In North- 
Western Waziristan and Shawal, there are dense forests, and 
wild medicinal herbs grow in abundance. Even the bare 
and rugged hills, which are a continuation of Kohat hills, 
are believed to have strata of mineral wealth, neither explored 
nor exploited so far. Some of the hills rise to the height of 
Simla, and the climate of these parts is salubrious and very 
pleasant. But the general outlook of the country is said to be 
barren. There are numerous clans whose social and religious 
organisation does not seem to differ much in certain respects 
from the ancient Aryan structure of society. Joint families, 
non-existence of purdah, panchayats and purdhits of the old 
Aryan Society are identifiable among them, because their 
clans are really large joint-families with their mullahs 
instead of purohiis and Jirgas instead of panchayats or 
councils of elders. Their hujras are the replica of the Jat 
Ghaupals, and their women do not observe purdah, while 
they perform all the pastoral and agricultural duties. One 
can safely assert that the men are the proto-types of Kshatryas 
born to fight for Dharm, whether it calls them out in the 
name of Honour, Faith or Freedom. In Rajasthan, Rajput 
clans and sub-clans present a complete parallel, where the 
punctilious observance of “ points of honour ” is strikingly 
like a similar state of affairs in the land of the Pathan. 
Only the Rajput’s conception of faith and freedom is under¬ 
going a change, which proclaims bis unfinished journey 
through the transitional period. While the dynamic power of 
Kshatrya Dharm has declined among the Rajputs, and only 
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the mempry of a proud past lingers on, the Pathans of 
of the Independent Territory still hold life very cheap, 
when it is weighed against Honour, Faith or Freedom. They 
are passionately democratic and prefer death to slavery. No 
true Waziri, in fact, hardly any Pathan, as Collins Davies 
has also observed, will allow himself to commit any of 
“the three deadly sins,’’ i.e., contravention of (i) Nanawati 
or the right of asylum claimed by any one, (2) Melmastia 
or the duties of a host, even when one has to entertain an 
enemy, and (3) Badla or revenge for wrong done, even if 
the vendetta has to run through generations. Equally strict 
is his code of honour in respect of those who have sought 
his protection, like the Hindus of the Independent Territories ; 
and all old men, women and children also are immune 
from blood-feuds. Some Hindus in the British territory 
regard this immunity as a reflection on their manliness. The 
Pathan, on the other hand, extends this immunity on the ground 
of protection of a very small minority. There is a long stand¬ 
ing hostility between the Mahsuds and the Northern Waziris, 
and it is generally believed that political Machiavellis have 
set many Waziri tribes, by a wicked system of bribes, against 
one another. The Government’s method of waging war in 
the name of “friendly tribesmen,” and the distribution of 
largesses for “friendly acts” is a pernicious way of sowing 
blood-feuds among tribesmen. But in their common opposi¬ 
tion to an intruder, e.g., the Army of Occupation in their 
country, despite their blood feuds, they call a truce, which 
is witnessed by the placing of a stone by the Jirgas or 
the council of elders of even the warring tribes at the 
place of their conference; and this ceremony of “signing 
and delivering” a treaty of suspended hostilities is called 
Tiga or Kanre (stone). It appears to be a relic of the 
days of the Old Testament. At present, they are believed 
to have concluded Tiga under the leadership of ‘'Haji 
Sahib” of Ipi, who commands universal respect in Wa2;iristan 
^nd its neighbourhood. 
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45 - lo recent history, the most respected person in 
Haji Mirza Ali Wazitistan was “Mullah Powinda,” a Mahsud. 
Khan,^theFaqir His son is Still Called “Shahzada Sahib,” for 
the Mahsuds look upon him as their chief and 
leader. Mullah Powinda was no less universally respected 
and obeyed in his time than the Faqir of Ipi is to-day. 
Another recent leader of fame in North Waziristan was 
Zangi Khan, who is often mentioned in official reports. 
FI is son is also' looked upon as the leader and chief of 
Utmanzai Wazitis in North Waziristan. But “Flaji Sahib” is 
believed to be the supreme authority in Waziri uplands. 
His word is law, which not even the “friendly” tribesmen 
(they are never described as “loyal’ ’ tribesmen in official 
communiques —not being British subjects) can safely or light- 
heartedly disobey. He has become a legendary figure in 
this part of the country. The Faqir was born in the village 
Ipi within the Tochi Agency Area in North Waziristan 
and was educated somewhere in Bannu District. In his early 
life, he lived in or round about Bannu quite a good deal 
and there are many people in Bannu who have seen and known 
him personally. He is described by almost every one as 
a man of medium height and on the lean side with a 
sparse beard, pale complexion, extremely reticent, and by 
no means a soldier, who carries neither fire-arms nor a 
bandolier or daggers as other Waziris do, and who devotes 
most of his time to religious devotions and ascetic ways of 
life. They estimate his age variously between 35 and 43, 
but probably the latter figure is more approximate. He is 
altnost ubiquitous if the amazing stories the people tell of 
him may be believed. Quite possibly, there are doubles or 
pretenders because one is told that he has been seen simul¬ 
taneously in different places; The half educated or illiterate 
persons believe that he is a miraculous personality. In short, 
various anecdotes and stories are told plentifully about him, 
which lend his doings a very strong flavour of miracles 
and mysterious powers. According to one story, he was 
t)Qj:n about the titne when the Tochi Agency was established, 



and, according to an anecdote which is believed by many, 
he refused his mother’s milk for 40 days in token of re¬ 
sentment and protest against the British occupation of Tochi! 
Howsoever ridiculous this story may sound, there are people 
in this part of the country who regard it as gospel truth. 
Stories about his childhood and adolescence are of the same 
species. He. suddenly came into prominence in 1930 when 
he led a sympathetic movement in Waziristan, which was 
intended to support the North-West Frontier Congress move¬ 
ment of 1950-31, after the Peshawar shambles. It is said 
that he possesses amazing qualities of head and heart and 
is a born leader and organiser, though not a soldier. He 
has collected about him some experienced soldiers whose 
knowledge of strategy and tactics and whose leadership in 
guerilla warfare is believed to be unrivalled. According to 
one account, the number of regular soldiers among his 
followers does not exceed 1,300, but his influence in Waziristan 
and the neigebouring areas is estimated to be so great that 
he can muster large lashkars within a short time. He hates 
marauding, kidnapping and murdering, and his instructions 
to his followers on this point are very strict. If ever any 
one exceeds his injunctions, he is sharply reprimanded or 
otherwise suitably dealt with. He seems to have a plentiful 
supply of arms and ammunition and provisions wherever 
he may be. Some hint that he has powerful supporters, 
and in this connection, vague references to Italian cartridges 
and German hand grenades are made. It is reported that, 
just before the Khaisora valley operations of 1936-37, his 
house in Ipi was burnt down by the British forces, when 
he migrated into Khaisora and ^rried on a defensive warfare. 
Many persons, who profess to know, assert that, in the first 
engagement in Khaisora, the Faqir of Ipi did not employ 
more than 80 persons, who inflicted an ignominous defeat 
on the opposing force, whose retreat right up to the head¬ 
quarters was hotly pursued. His followers carry weapons 
of modern precision and bombs both of local and foreign 
manufacture and a curious story is current about the bullets 
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used during the Khaisora operations against the British forces. 
These bullets, it is said, were found to be made of some 
material looking like cement or dark clay, which was as 
hard as, but lighter than, lead. The description of one of 
the methods, by which he obtains provisions, weapons and 
ammunition, is extremely interesting. His followers manage 
to draw the British Army into convenient traps which 
necessitate long lines of communication and convoys are 
often attacked by them on these extended routes and pro¬ 
visions, arms, and ammunition, intended for the armies 
operating in Waziristan, are seized. Waziris in general are 
always looking out for opportunities of seizing from the 
armies whatever they can get. The primary object of their 
attention is always the Army and their supplies and, occa¬ 
sionally, hostages against the detention of their comrades, or 
the punishment of those who aid and abet the pursuit of 
operations in their country. 

46. The stories of miracles and mysterious powers, 
which are told, are so many and amazing that the Faqir’s 
name conjures up a wholly imaginary figure. For instance, 
it is commonly believed that every time he is beseiged by 
the British forces, the elements come to his rescue and 
fight on his side, and neither bombs nor machine-gun bullets, 
nor any other arms avail against him. Spies carry poison 
in scents and victuals, but they are immediately detected by 
the Faqir's divining powers and he smilingly exposes them 
and sends them back to report their ignominous failure. 
There is no end to the stories of miracles. He can produce 
water out of dry rocks and^rovisions from bare hills and 
Providence assists him in the most critical situations and 
predicaments. In short, the Faqir has become a miracle- 
worker and a legendary figure. It is, however, a fact that 
the whole of N.~W.F.P. has been and still is a great centre 
of Faqir-worship, which arises from inconceivable credulity 
and superstitious belief in miracles. Of every great figure 
from Mulla Adda to Faqir of Alinagar of recent fame. 


m 
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similat stories have been told. The passionate devotion of 
these lovers of freedom invests figures associated with 
any movement for securing and protecting “freedom” with 
miraculous powers. The residents of British territory, also, 
feel deeply sympathetic towards him and have a great aflFec- 
tion and reverence for him. It is difficult to come across 
a single individual in the course of a day’s march in Bannu 
or its neighbourhood, who does not speak of him with 
obvious respect. There are, however, exceptions, few and 
far between, who maintain that he is a British Agent, like 
several others before him, who serves as a stalking horse. 
In support of their theory, they maintain that, wherever the 
strategic road is desired to be extended, the Faqir is the 
first to appear. His appearance is first broadcast to the 
world, and tribal raids in Indian territory are staged to 
focus public attention before the field forces move out, and 
the desired roads are constructed under the cover of machine 
gun and light-battery fire. The Faqir then moves on to the 
next objective and thus the conquest of Waziristan proceeds 
apace. This line of reasoning has its own attractive and 
shrewdly followed points, and precedents from the northern 
area lend marked piquancy to the whole theory. But the 
name of those, who flatly and resentfully contradict it, is legion. 
The story of his addressing a letter to Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru has received widespread publicity. Sending out posters 
and hand-bills to Bannu to rectify wrong impressions and 
maintaining links of espionage in the enemy’s camp and in 
Settled Districts constitute another crop of prevalent beliefs. 
It is unmistakeably clear that many persons in Bannu feel 
that the Haji Sahib’s eyes and ears are not too far. It is 
said that he has a seal, which reads as follows:- - 

“Ahqarul-Ibad AI-Mutawakkil Alallah Mirza All Khan” 

It is also stated that it was his influence among tribes¬ 
men and their lashkar which contributed the final stroke to 
the success of King Nadir Shah. This fact is more or less 
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admitted by those who should know, and it is further supported 
by the fact that certain Waziris near the Afghan border 
are in receipt of allowances from the Afghan Government 
by way of recognition of services rendered to King Nadir 
Shah, and, perhaps, also to secure peace on the Afghan border. 
It is asserted that the Faqir defied the snow covered route 
to Afghanistan and rushed to the side of King Nadir Shah. 
From all accounts, his credit in Waziristan stands very high, 
and he appears to be the one man since the days of Mulla 
Powinda, who has succeeded in establishing an unrivalled 
position in Waziristan. It has already been stated that 
Mulla Powinda’s son, “Shahzada,” commands much influence 
among the Mahsuds, and the late Zangi Khan’s son has a 
similar position in North Waziristan. Both of them have 
been talked of as “Kings” like the “King of Swat,” whose 
grandfather, the Akhwand Sahib, was believed to be behind 
numerous raids in Peshawar District until the “Wali” of 
Swat was recognised. Now, of course, there is peace in Swat 
and the “King” is a good and friendly neighbour. But return¬ 
ing to the Faqir, it can be said without any feat of contradiction 
that his influence on the ground of saintliness is positively sup¬ 
reme, and left alone, he may create “Kingdoms” in the Mahsud 
country and in North Waziristan, the spiritual and temporal 
guidance of Waziristan being concentrated in his person. 

47. The foregoing description of Waziristan must be 
supplemented by an account of the soldierly character of the 
Waziris, for which reliance is placed on the estimate of 
those who have had intimate opportunities of observing 
them. The Waziri is the finest soldier in the world, and 
excels in guerilla warfare. For uncounted years, he has 
defied the might and skill of soldiers and statesmen alike 
and preserved his freedom and democratic spirit. He loves 
weapons of offence and defence only next to his freedom, 
as the means of preserving it, and holds his own life and 
that of others cheaper than both. According to a Military 
Officer, “ Young Waziris cannot keep their hands off the 
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trigger if they see anyone with an enfield gun.” When 
they see a platoon or detachment carrying rifles (and 
their vigilant eyes watch every movement of troops in 
their country from behind a hundred covers among the 
rocks and in the Nullahs,) they buzz round them “ like 
bees round a honey-pot.” The greatest delight of the 
Waziri lad is to secure an enfield. “ It is to him what a 
can of cream is to a cat,” says a British Array Officer, 
“ he cannot keep off it.” When the Waziris were not 
equipped with weapons of modern precision, weapons of 
superior range in the hands of experienced troops in Waziristan, 
who knew the terrain were of some use. But now they 
have all the advantage on their side, air bombers and all 
the superior weapons of destruction with the organised 
armies notwithstanding. As regards the aircraft and air¬ 
bombing, very few aeroplanes, according to Air Force 
Officers, escape the Waziri bullets. Generally, they fly home 
with their wings badly riddled, and, occasionally, one is shot 
down. When the Waziris had grown wise about air-bomb¬ 
ing, they, in their turn, began to laugh at bomb explosions 
The device adopted to cheat them of their laugh was no 
other than the dropping of “ delays ” which did not explode 
till some time after touching the ground. At first, these 
“ delays ” worked havoc, because the unsuspecting Waziris 
treated them as “ duds ”. But later having learnt the 
secret of the “ delays,” they began to pick them up only 
to plant them under culverts and on roads, and the railway 
line, and once again laughed at the havoc wrought by 
British bombs. There is not a Waziri or Mahsud who 
does not carry a rifle and, perhaps, a sharp dagger or two con¬ 
cealed in the folds of his dress. Even field binoculars are 
not absent in Waziristan—probably obtained in the unsual 
manner from officers of the Army. Sleepy sentinels used to 
be relieved of their weapons very easily and, therefore, 
rifles have to be secured to their person by chains. Now, 
both the sentinel and the weapon disappear. A few Waziri 
youngmen haye also received ipodern education, particularly 
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those living in the Tribal Zone, and they are quite wide¬ 
awake. Below is an account of the origin of the Faqir of 
Ipi’s recent offensive and the objective of his generals and 
lieutenants, almost verbatim from the statement of a young 
Hathi Khel Waziri lawyer of Bannu. Inasmuch as it comes 
from one who is closely related to an influential Waziri 
Malik of the tribal area, it carries a certain weight, although 
there is no guarantee that it is entirely authentic. He says:— 

“ Generally speaking, Darwesh Khel Waziris are divided 
in two sections—Ahmedzais and Utmanzais. Ahmedzais 
reside both within the settled area and Cis-border tracts 
within the political control of the Deputy Commissioner 
and the trans-border territory. Haji Mirza Ali Khan, other¬ 
wise known as the Faqir of Ipi, is a member of the Ut- 
manzai tribe of North Waziristan, near Tochi. He is at 
present believed to have shifted to Shawal Valley near the 
Afghan border. He is believed to be a saintly person and 
a soldier. But he has,- it is said, four lieutenants and 
Khalifa Mehr Dil is one of them. Ahmedzais are again sub¬ 
divided into several families, who are known by various names, 
for instance, Hathi Khel, Sperka, Umarzai, Bizenkhel, Said Khel 
and several others. That part of the trans-border independent 
territory, which is inhabited by the Ahmedzai tribes, is at present 
believed to be within the sphere of influence of Khalifa Mehr 
Dil. It must be noted that until recently, say before the mid¬ 
dle of this year, the Faqir of Ipi, according to reports current 
in these parts, was on the defensive and for nearly a year 
and a half had to face what were regarded as acts of aggression 
on the part of the British military authorities in Waziristan. 
He sought shelter in various places from time to time, for 
instance in Khairoora, Sham, Mahsud and Datta Khel and 
Medda Khel territories and on each occasion military authorities 
were chasing him from place to place and he was not allowed 
to rest in peace. It is only recently, it is said, that after 
having reached the limit of patience his lieutenants have 
adopted offensive tactiqs. The entire independent territory 



of Waziristan is believed to have been placed in the charge 
of his lieutenants, each one of whom has been assigned a 
certain area of the country for control as well as for such 
operations as may be necessary for harassing the military 
authorities and also to carry on intensive propaganda in favour 
of Haji Sahib of Ipi and generally against the aggressive 
activities of the British forces. In the course of the distri¬ 
bution of duties among his lieutenants, it is said the 
Ahmedzai Salient (Gummati Salient officially) above the Bannu 
border has been assigned to Khalifa Mehar Dil. In fact, it is 
reported that Mehr Dil’s area extends to Kalabagh and Mianwali 
in the Punjab, which are really parts of the Frontier Province. 
The charge of the territory inhabited by Bhittanis has been as¬ 
signed to Din Faqir and Sher Ali has been deputed to South 
Waziristan, where the Mahsuds and other tribes reside within 
the Wana Agency.” 

“The area of North Waziristan Agency, and particularly 
the territory between Mir Ali and Thai, has been assigned, 
it is said, to General Oaggo, as he is called in Waziristan, 
who is believed to be a desperate and ruthless fighter. In¬ 
asmuch as the programme of road construction in the in¬ 
dependent territory has not yet been abandoned and has always 
been treated by the independent tribes as an act of aggression, 
the lieutenants of Ipi, now reported to be on the offensive, 
have decided upon a campaign of rendering existing roads 
within the British border dangerous, eventually to make them 
entirely unsafe for traffic, by way of a counterblast to the 
construction of roads in the independent territory. It was in 
pursuit of this policy, it is asserted, that in Waziristan bombs 
have been found buried by the roadside and several culverts 
and the railway line in many places have been blown up. 
Generally, roads within the British territory, but not too far 
from the border, have at times been rendered unsafe. The road 
from Mir Ali to Thai, which is within General Gaggo’s jurisdic¬ 
tion, so to speak, has been rendered highly dangerous to traffic. 
Similarly, other roads have their unsafe periods from time to time.” 
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“Haji Sahib, however, is universally believed to have given 
general instructions to his lieutenants that, while they are free 
to harass the British forces wherever they may find them, 
whether they happen to be the Regular Army, the Frontier 
Constabulary or the Police or the Militia or even the Khas- 
sadars, they are not to cause any injury to the civil population 
within the Settled Districts to whichever community they may 
belong. Recently, a number of Khassadar Posts have been 
burnt or destroyed. The roof of the Guramati Post, six 
or seven miles from Bannu, was also destroyed.” 

“Now, the Faqir has withdrawn himself to an out-of-the- 
way retreat, somewhere in Shawal in the Independent Territory, 
and has left the offensive campaign to his lieutenants and 
generals. In other words, he was in a state of seige before and 
has now given instructions for laying seige to the British 
territory until the- Forward Policy or aggression in Waziristan 
is abandoned.’* 

“This is the general background as far as the activities of 
the Faqir of Ipi in Waziristan and his lieutenants and followers 
are concerned, which brings us to the question of raids on 
the civilian population of the Border. With the exception of 
the raid of the 2 5 rd July last, which is believed to have been led 
by Khalifa Mehr Dil, th?re is no evidence that any other 
of his lieutenants or Mehr Dil himself has allowed any 
other raid within the British territory on the civilian popu¬ 
lation. Generally, the raids, which are reported on the Border 
and which have for their object plunder or ransom, are 
organised by the criminally inclined population of both the 
British and the trans-border territory, which include fugitives 
from justice from the British territory and others in the 
trans-border area, who are criminal by profession. And these 
are the very people who also serve as. tools of some of 
the political authorities and make the best of conditions of 
unrest. It is untrue that even these criminals make co mm unal 
distinction among their victims, in fact, their object is to 
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get money wherever they can find it. These people are 
real good gangsters, like the gangsters of the west; and one 
would not be surprised if the recent increase of this species 
of crime was due to the unfortunate circumstance that detective 
stories on the screen are exhibited within the British territory, 
which may easily put ideas into the heads of these criminals.” 

48. It only now remains to wind up this account with 
strateg^^^Roads goal Statement that down to 1893, Waziris- 
Poiiticai Raids, tan, like all the other independent territories, was 
beyond even the sphere of British influence and was treated 
as part of Afghanistan. In official documents, it is described 
as Independent Territory upto now. Even in a map of Bannu 
District, attached to a text book of local geography (Appendix 
F), it is shown as “Azad Waziristan” and this book is in 
the hands of all the school-children of both the territories. 
But, by the Durand Agreement, Amir Abdur Rahman Khan 
astutely renounced his claim upon this hornets’ nest. Till 
1912, not a single road was completed in this territory. 
A road from Thai to Idak in the Tochi area appears 
for the first time in the map attached to the Administration 
Report of 1913-14. The scheme of strategic roads in Waziristan 
was in hand, when the Mahsuds rose, and a field force had to 
be moved against them in 1917. From 1917 to 1920-21 
was the period of Mahsud Expedition and Occupation and 
vigorous pursuit of the roads programme. By 1924, all the 
strategic roads, except the latest ones, were completed in 
Waziristan. From 1914 to 1924, the annual number of raids 
from the Independent Territory swelled in waves. The tabular 
statement of raids during this decade of aggressive advance 
into the Independent Territory given below reads like a clinical 
chart, and marks the rise and fall of tribal temperature in direct 
proportion to the degree of provocation and aggression:— 


Year. 

No. of raids. 

Year. 

No. of raids. 

1911-12 

71 

1917-18 

223 

1912-15 

77 

1918-19 

189 

1913-14 

95 

1919-20 

611 
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1914-15 165 1920-21 39* 

1915*16 345 1921-22 194 

1916-17 292 1922-23 131 

1923-24 69 

49- The last Waziristan campaign of 1936-37 marked the 
culmination of a similar combination of provocation and 
aggression, and schemes of driving strategic roads and 
building posts, which the Waziris, under the leadership of 
Haji Sahib, were and are determined to oppose. These 
strategic roads directly stimulate political raids, and India 
suffers, in consequence, both in men and money. The number 
of these political raids swells and subsides almost in a fixed 
ratio to the expansion or halt of imperial ambition. If a 
graph, showing the annual progress of strategic road con¬ 
struction, and another, showing the increase of raids for the 
corresponding years, was prepared, the direct relation between 
roads and raids would be made manifest. But, unfortunately, 
the collection of accurate data of the annual progress of strategic 
roads will involve a rather special effort in the realm of research. 

50. All the raids enumerated in the tabulated statement 
{Appendix C) are not accounted for by Waziristan alone 
but by the entire Independent Territory from north to 
south. A detailed analysis, however, of all the figures, and 
the causes behind them will only confirm the theory, namely, 
''From Roads to Raids.” There are occasionally other and 
external causes, tooi which pertain to the larger question of 
foreign policy and international relations. Time and space 
will not permit an examination of these in detail. But 
it does not require any special knowledge of international 
developments to discover that a hostile No-man’s-land on 
out border would naturally attract the attention of the 
British Empire’s enemies and rivals, and offer a very fertile 
soil for embarrassing intrigues. In times of war in Europe, 
an effective diversion on the Indian frontier would render 
a large section of our Army, otherwise available for internal 
security or overseas service, entirely useless. 



APPENDIX A 


An Extract from Rafee Report of 1929 on the 
Industries and Economic Resources of North- 
West Frontier Province. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 

Very few geological investigations have hitherto been carried out 
in the Province, and it is, therefore, not possible to give a fairly 
complete account of the mineral wealth of the North-West Frontier 
Province or of the surrounding independent tracts. What little data 
it has been possible to collect from the existing records, or what 
other information is obtained by the writer, is accordingly submitted 
in the following brief note: — 

I. Common Salt 

Extensive salt deposits arc found in the Central hill range of the 
Kohat District extending from Bahadur Khel to the Dopar hills (Below 
Khushalgarh). These salt deposits are, therefore, a complete district 
monopoly, occupying a long tract, ab>ut firty miles long, with a nearly 
uniform width of about twenty miles. The deposits are considered 
one of the biggest rock salt exposures in the world. Salt is now 
worked out from this range in open quarries at three places, namely 
Jatta, Bahadur Khel and Karak, under the supervision of the Government 
of India, Salt Department. At the present rate of output, these deposits 
are practically inexhaustible. At these three places, where salt is being 
worked out, the extent of these deposits may be mentioned as follows:— 

(i) Jatta Circle—From Shah Drang to Dopar, from Dopar to 
Karar and from Karar to Sardag. 

(ii) Bahadur Khel Circle—^To the east of Bahadur Khel upto 
Malakhando ; to its west upto Ghol ; to its north from 
Menzelly to Sardag ; and to its north as far as Latambar. 
At Bahadur Khel proper, the salt beds can be traced for 
a distance of about eight miles, with a width sometimes 
exceeding a quarter of a mile and an exposed thickness 
at one place of 1,000 feet. 



(iii) Karak Circle—In this circle, the salt beds ^xtend for about 
twenty-three miles long. 

There are other salt exposures at various other places, which are 
too numerous to detail ; but, except at the three places mentioned 
(Jatta, Bahadur Khel and Karak), nowhere else is salt being excavated 
for sale. The remaining exposures are only guarded in order to pre¬ 
vent smuggling. 

At the sites of actual operations, the salt is worked out in open 
quarries, but at Jatta, a slight amount of difficulty is now experienced 
in removing the upper layers of earth crust or of stone rocks. It 
is, therefore, intented by the Government of India, Salt Department, 
to replace quarrying at Jatta by regular mining in the near future. 
The excavation of salt is now carried out with blast powder at Jatta 
and Bahadur Khel, and by hammering iron implements or wedges at 
Karak. The traders or contractors, who wish to get the salt, make 
their own arrangements for labour, for carriage and for other services, 
and pay to the Government a tax of Rs. 1/4/- per maund of salt 
taken out. 

The approximate quantities of salt obtained per year from these 
quarries may be mentioned as follows:— 

(i) Jatta .. .. 4,50,000 maunds. This is the biggest 

^ depot for salt in this range. 

(ii) Bahadur Khel .. 1,00,000 maunds. 

(iii) Karak .. .. 30,000 maunds. 

The salt obtained from the Kohat salt range is grey in colour with 
transparent patches, and is inferior in quality to that obtained from the 
Mayo Mines at Khewra or from the salt quarries at Kalabagh (in the 
Panjab). The Kohat salt is consumed in the trans-Indus part of the 
Province, and some quantities are also exported to Afghanistan or to 
independent territories bordering the North-West Frontier Province, 

2. Iron 

Iron has been discovered nowhere in the North-West Frontier 
Province British Territory, but in the independent territories, it is 
found in the form of its oxide ores in the following localities;— 


(i) Sulemani hills (Waziristan). 
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(ii) Waziri hills (Koh-i-Masud). 

(iii) Bajaur, north of Peshawar. 

At these places, iron once used to be produced in appreciable 
quantities by roasting the ore with charcoal in ordinary kilns, but 
the production has now greatly decreased. Coal is found nowhere 
near these places, and iron smelting on a big scale will, therefore, 
probably never be carried out on these sites. 

3. Antimony 

Antimony ore was discovered at Bakot, Hazara District, in small 
quantities, but further excavations that were made in the course of 
the search for this mineral were without result. Antimony ore is also 
obtained in some quantites from Bajaur, but its exploitation at present 
is not very extensive. 


4* Gold 

Gold dust, mixed with sand, is found in the beds of the Kabul 
and Indus rivers, some of the boatmen actually do collect a small 
amount of gold dust by washings, and this fact indicates the presence 
of gold in the hills, where these rivers originate or through which they 
pass in course of their descent to British Territory, The source of 
direct supply is, however, beyond our present reach, and the washings 
are so small as hardly to be worth the effort. 

5. Platinum 

Small grains of platinum are sometimes found mixed with gold 
dust in the beds of the Indus and Kabul rivers. This mineral never¬ 
theless is found in such small quantities that it has not been obtained 
from washings to any appreciable extent ; on the contrary, the washer¬ 
men, who carry on the gold washings, reject particles of platinum 
as useless. 

6. Sulphur 

Sulphur exists at Sarai Mulah, Panoba, A spina and Nakband (near 
Gumbatl in the salt range of the Kohat District. It was obtained from 
these places during the Sikh period for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
but it has never been worked out in recent years by any commercial 
use or export. In the Suleman hills of the Dera Ismail District, sulphur 
also said to exist, associated with §ypsum in small crystals, 
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7- Gypsum 


The mountainous range of the Kohat District contains gypsum in 
great abundance. There it can be obtained by open quarrying in any 
quantity, but it has so far never been worked out. At some places, 
gypsum is found associated with rock salt, but in this form, it is not 
of good quality, being of a grey brown colour on account of the 
impurities mixed with it. Gypsum is an important raw material, which, 
when calcined, gives plaster of paris, one of the most valuable 
commercial commodities. 


8. Limestone 

There is hardly any geological formation without limestone in one 
form or the other, although most of these deposits contain very little 
of pure lime to be of any use. Limestone is obtained all over the 
Province from the various adjoining hills and is only of local importance. 
Such localities are very numerous. As the limestone is, however, 
burnt to quick-lime for local use only, it is here unnecessary to 
mention the names of these places. It may, nevertheless, be mentioned 
that large deposits of pure limestone are present at the following 
places in the North-West Frontier Province:— 

Pezu, Jani Khel, Domel and Khajuri (Bannu District). 

Chirat hills, Nowshera Tahsil (Peshawar District). 

Bahadur Khel (Kohat District). 

Paharpur (Dera Ismail Khan District.) 

9. Potassium Chloride 

Besides the salt deposits near Bahadur Khel (Kohat District) 

Potassium Chloride is also present in large quantities, more or less in 
a pure state or mixed with salt. It has never been obtained 
commercially from this source. 

10. Potassium Nitrate 

Although Potassium Nitrate is present in many localities in this 
Province in the form of nitre or saltpetre mixed with earth, it 

is nowhere refined into Potassium Nitrate on an industrial scale. 

Small crude refineries are, however, working at some places in the 

Peshawar District, but the production is too small to be of any 
immediate commercial interest, Whatever little hitfc is tefiaed is 
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consumed locally for the manufacture of gunpowder, fireworks and 
other similar uses. 


II. Marble 

Yellow marble, called sang-i-shah-maqsudi, is found at Manari, in 
the Usafzai tract, near Peshawar. In an impure form., marble is also 
present in the hills near Nowshera. In neither of these two places 
is the quality good enough to lend it any commercial importance. 

• 12. Slate 

Slate in plates of small dimensions is found in the hills north-east 
of Abbottabad. It has no special virtues, however, either for roofing 
purposes or for other uses, and its commercial value is accordingly low. 

13. Soapstone 

Soapstone is found near Shahkot, in the Usafzai tract, near Peshawar, 
and near Shinki and the Khajuri posts on the Bannu-Razmak Road. 
At the latter place, there is a big hill of white stone, which is probably 
soapstone. Nowhere in the North-West Frontier Province, it is worked 
out on a commercial basis. 


14. Fire-clay 

This clay exists at Shahkot, in the Usafzai tract, and in the 
Namal hills near Mianwali (Bannu District). 

15. Asbestos 

In the Khost Valley, beyond the border, asbestos (locally called 
8 ang 4 -nashadar) exists in flat beds and can be procured in any 
quantity. This mineral fibre is a very valuable commercial commodity, 
the value attached to it being due to its indestructibility by fire even 
at red heat. Numerous materials and fabrics are made of this 
substance for various uses, where a fireproof material is needed. There 
is no exploitation of this product at present. 

16. Red ochre 

It is an important raw material, utilized in the manufacture of 
pigments and colours. It exists at Lundkhor, in the Usafzai trace, 
but it is npt worked, 
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17- “Sajji” or “khar” 

A crude form of Sodium or Potassium Carbonates is manufactured 
all over the Province by washermen for their own use as washing 
soda. The soil rich in these chemicals, i.e. reh, is mixed with water 
and the salts are dissolved out and are then obtained by evaporation 
of the solution after filtration and ocher intermediate processes. Sajji 
is also made by burning the leaves and twigs of certain shrubs and 
trees, such as Salsola Faetida (kharlana) and the salts are then recovered 
from the ashes where they form a stone-like mass. 

i8. Silica Quartz 

Pure silica deposits in the form of quartz, it is understood, have 
recently been discovered by the Geological Department, near Garhi 
Habibullah (Hazara District). Silica is the basic raw material for the 
manufacture of glass. These deposits should, therefore, form an important 
source for the supply of silica to the glass factories in Upper India. 
With the extension of the railway from Havelian to Garhi Habibullah, 
the latter place might also form an important centre for the setting 
up of glass factories in the near future. 

19. Traces of lignite, alum, naptha and yellow ochre are found 
in the Sheikh Budin Range of the Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan 
Districts, but here again there is no economic exploitation. 

20. Mineral oils—kerosene, petroleum, etc. 

Mineral oil is said to exist at the following places in the North- 
West Frontier Province;— 

Panoba, near Charlakki (Kohat District). 

Dalwati Wanda, Marwat Range (Bannu District). 

Tank Tahsil 

Kundal }- (Dera Ismail Khan District). 

Durmanda J 

Mughalkot, near Shirani Country. 

Licenses have been granted by the Government to:— 

Indo-Burmah Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. 

Grahams Trading Co., Ltd, 

for the carrying out of boring experiments for the location of possible 
oil wells. At some of these places, borings have been carried, but 
the final ^results are not yet known. If at any of these places these 
experiments turn out to be a commercial success, the result would be 
a valuable addition to the economic resources of the Province^ 
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Extract from the Administration Reports of 1903 to 1922. 

*‘The invasion in 1738 of Nadir Shah, who traversed the Province 
from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan, is a landmark in the history of 
the Frontier. From his death to the rise of Ran jit Singh, 
The Sikh the Frontier districts remained an appendage of the Durani 
Conquest. Empire. Little control was exercised by the rulers of 
Kabul, and the country was administered by Local Chiefs 
or Afghan Sardars very much as they pleased.’^ 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Nawabs of Dera 
Ismail Khan were in possession of that district, and were gradually 
extending their authority over the Marwat and Bannuchi tribes of Bannu, 
while Peshawar and Kohat were held by the Durani Sardars. The Sikh 
invasions began in 1818, and from that date to the annexation by the 
British Government, the Sikhs were steadily making themselves masters 
of the country. In 1818, Dera Ismail Khan surrendered to a Sikh army, 
and five years later, the Sikhs harried the Marwat plain of Bannu. In 
1836, all authority was taken from the Dera Ismail Ktian Nawabs and 
a Sikh Sardar appointed in their place. But it was not till after the 
First Sikh War that the fort of Bannu was built and the Bannuchis 
brought under the direct control of the Lahore Darbar by Herbert 
Edwardes. In 1834, two years after the great Sikh victory over the 
Afghans at Nowshera, the famous General Hari Singh took possession 
of Peshawar Fort, and the rule of the Durani Sardars came to an end. 
At the same time, Kohat and Teri were temporarily occupied by Sikh 
garrisons.” 

“By the proclamation of the 29th of March, 1849, the frontier 
districts were annexed by the British Government. For a short time, 
the districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara were under 
Annexation, the direct control of the Board of Administration at 
Lahore, but about 1850, they were formed into a regular 
division under a Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu, under 
one Deputy Commissioner, formed part of the Leiah Division till 1861 
when two Deputy Commissioners were appointed and both districts were 
included in the Derajat Division—an arrangement which was maintained 
until the formation of the North-West Frontier Province. The internal 
administration differed in no way from the rest of the Punjab.” 
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**The Years between the annexation and the Mutiny cannot be 
called years of peace, though no really serious rising took 
From annexation place during that time. The chief events of this period 
to the Mutiny, are briefly as follows:— 

‘Teshawar,—Along the borders of the Peshawar District from the 
Swat to the Kabul River, the frontier was disturbed by Mohmand 
marauders led by the Khan of Lalpura.” 

“Hazara. —In Hazara, a show of military force was found necessary 
to compel the Sayads of Kaghan to pay their revenue; and to avenge 
the murder of two officers, troops had to be despatched against the 
Hassanzai settlements on the Black Mountain.*’ 

“Derajat.—On the southern border, the misconduct of the Sheranis 
and Kasranis led to an expedition, in which the principal villages of 
these tribes were destroyed and they received a salutary lesson which 
had a marked effect on their future conduct.” 

“Kohat.—In Kohat itself, the maintenance and improvement of our 
lines of communication necessitated punitive measures being taken 
against the Jawakis, Khataks and Pass Afridis. In the same way, a 
Wazir raid on the Kohat Salt Mines was followed by a counter raid 
on the Umarzai Section of the tribe. But the most important event 
in the history of this district was the advance in the direction of 
Kurram occasioned by the attempts of the Afghan Governor of Kurram 
to annex Upper Miranzai. The misconduct of the Miranzai people after 
the British occupation necessitated three Miranzai expeditions between 
1851-1856.” 

“The attitude of the people during the Mutiny is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to the success of the internal administration. 

In the history of the frontier, the interest of the Mutiny 

Mutiny. years is centred in Peshawar. The Hindustani regiments 
at Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat were disarmed without 
difficulty and troops and levies were hurried away to strengthen the 
garrison of Peshawar or join the British forces cis-Indus. The situation 
in Peshawar was very different. The district contained a large native 
force which proved mutinous to the core. It was very probable that 
the Amir of Kabul might pour an army through Khyber. For one 
crime or another, almost every powerful tribe beyond the border was 
under a blockade. The news of the outbreak was conveyed to Peshawar 
by telegram. A council of war was at once held and measures adopted 



to meet the situation. The same night, the Guides started on their 
memorable march to Delhi. On May 21st, the 55 th Native Infantry 
rose at Mardan. The majority made good their escape across the Indus, 
but only to perish after fearful privations at the hands of the hill men 
of the Hazara border. On the 22nd of May, warned by this example, 
the authorities of Peshawar disarmed the 24th, 27th and 5 ist Native Infantry. 
The effect of this measure was magical. From that date, to quote the 
words of Herbert Edwardes, “Friends were as thick as summer* flies.’’ 
Pathans, not only of Peshawar but also from across the border, came 
flocking in to join the newly raised bvies. The next few months were 
not without incident, though the crisis was past. It was soon found 
necessary to disarm the loth Irregular Cavalry. On the 28th of August, 
the 51st Native Infantry made an attempt to recover the arms which 
had been taken from them. A fusilade, commenced on the Peshawar 
parade ground, ended only at Jamrud with the destruction of the regi¬ 
ment. All this time, enemies and fanatics had been at work across the 
border, but had met with little success. The Khan of Punjtar had made 
every effort to raise Yusafzais against us. But the capture and burning 
of the village of Narinji had effectually frustrated his schemes. When 
the Mutiny was finally suppressed, it was clear that the frontier districts 
had proved to the British Government a source of strength rather than 
a source of danger.” 

“From 1857 to j86o, the behaviour of the tribes on the 
northern frontier was fairly satisfactory, but there was considerable unrest 
on the borders of Waziristan. The wanton murder of an officer and 
raids by the Kabul Khel Waziris in 1859 expedition into their 

settlements, and in i860, the Mahsuds were punished in consequence of 
a bold raid on the town of Tank.” 

“During 1863 took place the most serious, upto then, of frontier 
complications. From pre-annexation days, a colony of Hindustani fanatics, 
the relics of the party of the famous Sayed Ahmad Wahabi, had lived 
at Sitana on the Indus River. Expelled from Sitana in 1858, they 
moved to Malka in the Mahaban Range, which flanks the north-east 
corner of the Peshawar District. Again their fanatical operations neces¬ 
sitated their expulsion. A force of 5,000 men advanced, in October, 1863, 
up to the Ambela Pass with the intention of reaching Malka by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, A temporary check converted what would have been an 
easy march to Malka and back into two months’ severe fighting in the 
difficult country at the crest of the pass. By December, 1863, all opposi¬ 
tion had been overcome, the hostile combination broken up and Malka 
destroyed. During the course of the campaign, the Mohmands again 
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entered the Peshawar District, but were easily defeated. The next four years 
after the Ambela campaign were a period of almost unbroken tranquillity 
on the frontier. In October, 1868, peace was again disturbed by the Black 
Mountain tribes, who attacked the Police post at Oghi in Agror. A punitive 
post was sent against them. No serious opposition was experienced and full 
reparation was exacted. From 1869 to 1877, occasional outrages were com¬ 
mitted and clans were coerced by blockade or reprisals, but the affairs are 
relatively of so unimportant a nature that they do not deserve a special 
notice. It was during these years, however, that the principle of employ¬ 
ing Militia or Levies as the first line of border defence obtained recogni¬ 
tion. In 1872-73, the frontier Militia of the Derajat Division was re¬ 
formed, and in 1878, the measures creating a Border Police and Militia 
were sanctioned for parts of Kohat and Peshawar. It was found that the 
military machinery was not so well adapted to the purposes of border 
defence as the more loosely constituted and local organisation with wh'ch 
it was to be replaced. The new policy has steadily grown in favour 
until, at the present date, there is a Border Military Police Corps in 
every settled district and Militia battalions or Levies in all five trans- 
border Agencies.” 

“From 1877 to 1881, the frontier was abnormally disturbed, as it 
was inevitable that the strained relations of the British Government with 
the Amir Sher Ali Khan and the war in Afghanistan should react upon 
the frontier tribes. In 1877, it was found that a raid on the Yusafzai 
border by Bonerwals had been instigated by Ajab Khan, a leading Khan 
of the Peshawar District. He was hanged, but the affair exposed in a 
glaring manner the evils of employing middlemen residing in British 
territory to conduct relations between British Officers and the tribes. 
The years of the Afghan War were marked by raids on the Hazara 
border, attacks on the line of communication in Kohat and the burning of 
Tank by Mahsuds. The Hazara and Kohat tribes were punished by fine 
and blockade, and the Mahsuds compelled by an expedition in force 
to make the reparation demanded by Government. On the withdrawal 
of the British troops from the Khyber in October, 1880. the pass was 
made over to the Afridis, who engaged, in return for allowances, to 
keep it open with the help of a corps of Jezailchis.” 

“After a few years of comparative quiet, two chiefs within our 
own borders—in Hazara Ali Gauhar Khan of Agror, and in Kohat 
Mozaffar Khan of Hangu—were detected in very similar intrigues to 
that for which Ajab Khan had been hanged in 1877. 1888, Ali 

Gauhar Khan was removed from his Khanship and deported. For the 
next four years the efforts of his supporters to obtain his recall 



distuibed the peace] of the Hazara border, and it was found necessary to 
send three expeditions against the Isazai and Hashim Ali Khan, their 
hereditary Chief, who had taken up the cause of his kinsman, Ali Gauhar 
Khan. Since 1892, Hashim AH Khan has been an exile, posts have been 
established along this border, a Border Military Police Force has been 
raised, and the tribes have learnt to accept the crest of the Black 
Mountain as the boundary of independent territory. In Kohat, MozafFar 
Khan, hereditary Khan of Hangu and agent for dealing with the Samil 
tribes of the Orakzai, had pesistently thwarted the attempts of the local 
authorities to call these clans to account for their numerous misdeeds. 
In 1886-87, at his instigation, their oifences became more frequent and 
serious than ever. In 1890, as intrigues and raiding continued, MozafFar 
Khan was removed to Lahore, and the allowances of his family were 
confiscated.” 

‘^The years 1890 to 1897 are chiefly remarkable for the extension 
of political control over various tracts beyond the border and the con¬ 
clusion of the arrangement with Afghanistan, known as the Durand Agree¬ 
ment. The removal of MozafFar Khan from Hangu was followed in 
1891 by a punitive expedition against the Orakzais, who submitted 
without resistance and paid up their outstanding fines. The crest of the 
Samana was at the same time declared the de facto British boundary, 
and it was decided to construct a chain of defensive posts along the 
ridge. But the troops had not been withdrawn more than a few weeks 
when the Orakzais suddenly attacked the working parties engaged on 
the new roads and drove them off the hill. This led to a second ex¬ 
pedition in April and May of the same year, when the Samana was 
retaken and finally occupied.” 

*‘On the evacuation of the Kurram Valley in 1800, the Turis have 
been declared independent of the Afghan Government. A reign of 
anarchy at once set in. The raids of the Turis on their Afghan neigh¬ 
bours led to constant complaints from the Amir, who demanded that 
we should keep them in order. In 1891, the independent Suni tribes 
surrounding Kurram were instigated from Kabul to combine for a crusade 
against the Shiah Turis. The latter petitioned for assistance, declaring 
that, without our help, they saw no alternative but submission to the Amir. 
Under the circumstances, such an appeal could not be ignored. The Amir 
himself suggested the occupation of the country, and, in 189a, troops 
were moved up from Thai, and the valley was reoccupied. Since 
then, the whole valley, though not considered a part of British India, 
has been ruled by the Political Officer on a rough but efFectiye 
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the south of the Province, it had been decided, in 1889, that 
action should be taken towards opening the Gonaal Pass. After completing 
the negotiations with the tribes. Sir Robert Sandeman and Mr. Bruce 
marched from Apozai through the Gomal to the Punjab. The only 
clan, which had proved refractory, was the Khidarzai sub-section of the 
Sherani tribe. Their misbehaviour necessitated a punitive expedition in 
1890, after which levy posts were established within Sherani limits and 
the routes by the Zao and Chuhar Khel, passed through the Sherani 
country to Fort Sandeman, opened and maintained.’^ 

“The opening of the Gomal was shortly followed by the appearance 
of Afghan officials in Mahsud country. Their arrival had a most 
disturbing effect on all sections of the Waziris. In 1893, by the Durand 
Convention, the Amir renounced all claim to Dawar and Waziristan, 
with the exception of Birmal. This, however, produced no improve¬ 
ment in the attitude of the Waziris. Raids and outrages were of 
constant occurrence. In 1894, troops entered Warziristan in connection 
with the demarcation of the Durand Boundary. A determined attack 
on the British camp at Wana was repulsed. It was decided that the 
previous policy had failed and the time had come to extend our 
control over Waziristan. During the winter, the Waziristan Field Force 
completely over-ran the Mahsud country. In 1895, a column from Bannu 
entered the Tochi, where the Dawris formally petitioned for British 
occupation. The whole of Waziristan was then taken under political 
control, exercised by two officers posted at Wana and Tochi respectively, 
and garrisons were left at Wana and Miranshah.” 

“In the same year, our sphere of political influence was still further 
extended in the direction of Dir, Swat and Chitral. The importance of 
exercising some control over the external relations of this country had 
long been recognised by the Government of India and from 1885, the 
date of Sir William Lockhart’s mission to Chitral, our relations with the 
rulers of this State had been close and intimate. On the death of Mehtar 
Aman-ul-Mulk, in 1892, a period of anarchy ensued, one member of the 
royal family after another struggled to the throne only to be deposed 
or assassinated. In 1895, Umra Khan, the Pathan Chief of Jandol, in¬ 
vaded the country, and was joined by Slier Afzal, a claimant to the 
Mehtarship, who had been allowed to escape from Afghan territory. 
Major Robertson, the British Agent at Gilgit, was at the time in Chitral, 
and had formally recognised Sbuja-uI-Mulk, a boy, 9 years old, as Mehtar. 
The British mission with the young Mehtar was shut up in the fort 
by the allies, where it stood a siege of six weeks, until relieved by the 
Cliitral Relief JForce under General Sir Robert Low and a force ^nd?f 
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Colonel Kelly acting from Gilgit. It was then decided that the road 
between the northern border of Peshawar and Chitral must be kept 
open, and with this end in view, garrisons were stationed on the Malakand 
Pass at Chakdarra and Chitral, and a Political Agent appointed to the 
Malakand under the direct orders of the Government of India to manage 
relations with the chiefs and the tribes. It was not, however, till 1897 that 
Chitral was detached from the Gilgit Agency and the whole road placed 
under one control.” 

“The year 1895 thus closes with the demarcation of most of the 
Durand Boundary and the extension of British influence over the 
Sherani country, the Samana, the Kurram Valley, Waziristan and the 
Chitral Road.” 

“The year 1897 witnessed the most serious conflagration, which has ever 
disturbed the North-West Frontier. There can be no doubt that the suspi¬ 
cions of the tribes had been excited by the extension of British influence and 
the establishment of British garrisons in what had been formerly indepen¬ 
dent territory. The demarcration of the Durand Line was regarded as a 
Step to annexation. The fanatical preachings of the Mullas and exaggerated 
rumours believed to be countenanced by Afghan authorities fanned 
the smouldering fire to a flame. Almost simultaneously from the 
Tochi to the Malakand, the British outposts were attacked by the 
tribes. On the loth of June, a small detachment in the Tochi was 
treacherously attacked by the Madda Khels of Maizer. Five British 
Officers were killed, and the troops only regained Datta Khel by a 
display of the greatest courage and discipline. On the 26th July, tho 
forts of Malakand and Chakdara were assailed by a host of tribes¬ 
men, led by the mad Fakir. On the 7th August, the Mohmands, 
yielding to the incendiary preachings of the Mulla of Adda, poured 
down upon the town of Shankargarh in the Peshawar District. On 
the 23rd of the same month, the Afridi Lashkars descended upon the 
Khyber, and on that and the following two days, the Khyber posts 
were all captured and sacked. The Orakzais were carried away by 
the success of the Afridis. On the 12th September, the combined 
Lashkars of the two tribes invested Fort Lockhart and Gulistan and 
captured the intermediate fort of Saragarhi. The situation was en¬ 
tirely new. The attacks on the British outposts were not the raids 
and forays of border warfare as they had been known in the past. 
The tribes had declared a religious war against the British Govern¬ 
ment and the matter had to be fought to a conclusion.” 

“To punish the offenders in the Tochi, a force of two bri^adc^ 
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was despatched under Major General Corrie-Bird, C.B. No serious 

opposition was offered to this force. The Madda Khels fled across 

the border, leaving their crops and villages to destruction. In Novem. 
ber, the tribe submitted to the terms imposed by Government. On 
the 2nd August, a successful sortie was made from the Malakand. 
The enemy were driven back, and Chakdara, which had been hard 
pressed, was relieved. A strong force under Sir Bindon Blood 

marched through the country. After severe fighting in the Mohmand 

country, the wave of fanaticism in this quarter was finally checked. 

On the 9th of August, the Mohmands were defeated with loss by 

a small force from Peshawar. General Elies entered their country 

by the Gandao route in September, while a brigade despatched from 
General Blood’s force co-operated from Nawagai. The Mohmands 
hastened to submit, and the force, except for some slight resistance 
at the Bedmanai Pass leading to the residence of Adda Mulla, was 
practically unopposed. In October, the troops returned to British 
territory, having thoroughly explored all the tract on the east of 
the Durand Line. On the 14th September, General Yeatman Biggs 
relieved the Samana posts. The aggressive action of the Afridis and 
Orakzais called for examplary punishment. Their hitherto inviolable 
sanctuary in Tirah was invaded by an army numbering over 40,000 

men under General Sir W. Lockhart in October, 1897. On the 20th 
was fought the action of Dargai. On the 29th, the Sampagga 
Pass was stormed, and the force advanced into the Mastura Valley. 
On the 31st, the Arhanga Pass was carried after a feeble resistance, 
and three brigades entered Maidan, the fourth brigade being left at 
Mastura to deal with the Orakzais. By the 20th of December, the 
punishment of the latter was complete. The rapid approach of 
winter rendered it necessary for the troops to leave Maidan early 
in December, and the Afridis gained heart at the sight of the 
axmy retreating down the Bara Valley. Their triumph was but 
short-lived, as in December and January, the Bara Valley was 
thoroughly cleared out and the Khyber occupied by our troops. In 
March, the Afridis made their submission and paid up the fines 
which had been imposed on them.” 

‘‘Between the outbreak of 1897 and the Mahsud blockade, the 
only two incidents, which call for notice, are the counter-raid in 
Kurram on the Chamkannis and the Gummati affair in Waziristan. 
For one raid or another, our claim against the fChani Khel section 
of the Chamkannis amounted, in 1899, 11,000. A successful 

counter-raid was made jn March, and the tribe was forced to 
submit to terms. In the same year, a small force started 



from Bannu to capture the outlaws of Gummati. Certatn of these 
succeeded in holding out in their towers, and the troops had to 
retire unsuccessful. Although they returned in a few days and 
destroyed the village, the effect of their first failure more than out¬ 
weighed their subsequent success, and from 1899 to 1902, the Kohat 
and Bannu borders were systematically harried by the gang which had 
defied the troops.” 

*‘In 1897, the Mahsuds were the only powerful Pathan tribe whose 
Mahsud lashkar did not gather to take part in the Jehad against 
Blockade. the British Government, but raids were of frequent occur¬ 
rence. The fines outstanding against the tribe mounted up. No action 
was taken by Government during 1897-98 in consequence of the general 
excitement prevailing on the border, which, it was apprehended, might 
spread to Waziristan. All subsequent negotiations with the tribe proved 
fruitless- On the ist December, 1900^ a blockade was declared. The 
first stage of the blockade failed in its object. For, while daring that 
period some Rs. 75,000 were paid in cash and kind by the tribe, 
the new penalties incurred by them during those months greatly 
exceeded the amount paid in, and by July, 1901, there was obviously 
no further intention on the part of the tribe to meet liabilities still 
outstanding, and matters had reached a political deadlock. On the 
25 th November, 1901, the defensive stage of the blockade came to an 
end. Counter raids into Mahsud country were carried out by the troops 
with the greatest success. The Mahsuds were taken aback. Public opinion 
insisted on a settlement. The Mulla Powinda, so long the leader of 
the anti-British party, was coerced into compliance. The conditions 
imposed by Government were fulfilled, and the blockade was raised 
on the morning of the nth March, 1902. Not only was satisfaction 
given for the many outrages committed by the tribe, but for the first 
time in our relations with the Mahsud, we were able to treat with a 
form of government in the shape of the full tribal jirga capable of 
enforcing its decrees on the whole community. Time alone will show 
whether this political organism can survive the circumstances which 
gave it birth, but for the present, our relations with the Mahsuds are 
more satisfactory than they have ever been in the past.” 

“Between the two stages of the Mahsud blockade on the 9th November, 
Recent 1901, the territories now administered by the Chief Commis- 
Events. sioner were separated from the Panjab under the name of the 
North-West Frontier Province. The death of His Highness the Amir Abdur 
Rahman was followed by a few months of general unrest. But with 
the peaceable succession of His Highness Amir Habibullah, the 
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excitement gradually subsided. The chief events of the year i9oz 
were the murder of the Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Sherani 
country, the visit of the Viceroy to Peshawar and the retaliatory 

measures taken against the Kabul Khel Waziris. The murder of the 

Extra Assistant Commissioner had a strong backing in the levies and 
the general support of the tribe, but the prompt way, in which his 

gang was followed up and cut down, hunted across the border, brought 

the affair to a conclusion without any rising on the part of Sheranis. 
In April, 1902, a great Darbar was held in Peshawar, where the 
Viceroy publicly declared the frontier policy of the Government in the 
presence of the leading chiefs of the Province, the jirgas of the tribes 
and the officers of the Militia. For some years, the tract between 
Thai and the Tochi had been the Alsatia of the frontier. Outlaws 
from British territory had settled there in large numbers. The most 
daring raids were made into the Kohat and Bannu districts. Isolated 
police stations were surprised and sacked. The raid on the Gurguri 
Police Station and the brutal murder of the few policemen in the 
post brought matters to a head. In November, 1902, small columns 
entered the Kabul Khel country from the Tochi, Bannu and Kohat. 
The outlaws offered a desperate resistance at their stronghold of 
Gumatti, but the fort was gallantly stormed, though not without the 
loss of valuable lives. The Kabul Khels themselves submitted without 
a struggle. The towers, which had given so much trouble, were levelled 
to the ground. The remaining outlaws for the most part surrendered. 
It has now been decided to build a Border Military police post at 
Gumatti to control this tract and prevent any recrudescence of the 
lawlessness which so long disturbed this border/" 

“During the next few years, the frontier was free from extensive 
disturbance, although no year was entirely without the 
1903 - 1900 . anxiety which is inseparable from the contiguity of well 

armed and warlike tribes along the whole of the 
provincial border. In the year 1905, no frontier incident of importance 
took place, and in 1904, the tribes were in general equally quiet. In the 
latter year, the death of the Nawab of Dir was an event chiefly 

noteworthy for the peaceful succession of his son, Badshah Khan, 
The exception to the general peace was provided as usual by the 

misconduct of the Mahsuds, who perpetrated two fanatical murders 
of British Officers of Southern Waziristan Militia in the Wana Agency. 
As a result, it was found necessary to abandon for the time the 
attempt to employ Mahsuds in the Militia. This year also, the rise 
into prominence of a gang of outlaws having their headquarters at 
Hazarnao in Afghan territory, who were destined to give a great 
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deal of trouble to the authorities of Peshawar Districts. The outstanding 
event of the year 1905 was the visit of His Majesty the King 
Empror, then Prince of Wales, with the Princess of Wales, to the 
Province, which was celebrated by a fully attended Darbar at Peshawar, 
and was the occasion of a striking demonstration of loyalty. An 
interesting incident of 1905 also was the commencement in October 
of the branch railway from the Peshawar Jamrud line via the Loi 
Shilman route towards the Afghan frontier. The year was, on the 
whole, satisfactory from the point of view of border administration, 
but the Mahsuds were again a source of trouble, Captain Donaldson, 
R.F.A., being assassinated at Bannu by a fanatic belonging to this 
tribe. For this outrage, severe pecuniary terms were imposed as a 
punishment. The conduct of the Sakha Khel Afridis being also 
troublesome, coercion was successfully applied to them through the 
medium of the other Afridi clans. This year saw the beginning of 
hostilities, which were destained to be long drawn out between the 
new Nawab of Dir and his brother, Mian Gul Jan. The active 
expression of their enmity continued throughout the following year 
1906 without, however, involving British interests.^’ 

“The main feature of the border administration during 1907, as 
in the previous year, was the continued misconduct of 
1907 - 1908 . the Sakha Khel, who were responsible, in concerf: with 

the Hazarnao gang of outlaws in Afghan territory, for a 
succession of raids into the Peshawar District. At the close of this 
year, the case against the Zakha Khel Afridis was referred for the 
consideration of Government of India, and in February of the following 
year, 1908, after their misconduct had culminated in a serious raid 
on Peshawar City itself, they received sharp punishment from a Field 
Force commanded by Major General Sir James Wiilcocks, and satisfactory 
arrangements for the future control of this unruly section were effected. 
This year is also notable for the only other instance of trans-border 
military operations during the ten years following the Kabul Khel 
operations of 1902, a highly successful expedition being undertaken 
in May, 1908, against the Mohmands, who received severe punishment 
for an armed incursion into the Peshawar District. A satisfactory 
political settlement was also effected with this tribe at the close of 
the expedition. Connected with the Mohmand attack on the British 
territory was an abortive attempt by a fanatical priest, the Sufi Sahib, 
to bring about a rising of Afridis, which resulted in the defeat 
and dispersal of a section of his followers in an attack on Landi 
Koxzir 
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**The . death of the Nawab of Amb in January, 1907, gave rise to 
no difficulties, his son, Khan-i-Zaman Khan, peacefully succeeding. 
The Mahsud question continued to be a cause of grave anxiety during 
this year owing to acute disagreement between the Mulla Powindah 
and the Maliks of the tribe, a condition of affairs which experience 
has shown to be especially fraught with danger to the lives of 

British officers. The situation on this portion of the Border, 

which became continuously more seiious, culminated in the murder 
of the Political Agent^s servant and munshi in 1908. In reprisal, 

a seizure of Mahsuds and their property was effected on a large 

scale by the Political Agent, and a Mahsud jirga was summoned to 
meet the Chief Commissioner at Tank, which proved to be the first of 
a series of such meetings in the presence of the newly appointed 
Resident in Waziristan, Mr. J. S. Donals, C.I.R., and utlimately in 
that of the Chief Commissioner. The result of these negotiations was 
to produce comparative peace on the Mahsud border for the time be¬ 
ing and a satisfactory reduction in the influence oF the Mulla Powindah 
with the tribe. The year showed a steady increase in the number of 
raids by outlaws from Khost, chiefly in the Kohat and Bannu dis¬ 
tricts. Apart from border affairs, 1908 was notable for the conclusion 
of the Settlement operations in progress in the Province. As it was 
believed that the resulting enhancements had produced some degree of 
discontent in certain instances, the matter was investigated and some 
measures of relief were granted. In June, 1908, occurred the lamented 
death of the first Chief Commissioner of the Province, Sir Harold Deance, 
who was succeeded by Sir George Roos Keppel, K.C.I.E.’^ 

‘Tn July, 1909, the Loi Shilman Railway Scheme was abandoned. 

This year was one of unusual tranquillity, the only feature 
1909 - 1913 . of unrest being the continuance of raiding by Khost 
outlaws and the adherents of the Mulla Powindah. The 
latter, however, sustained a serious reverse at Pahar Khel in the Bannu 
District, which unfavourably affected their leader's prestige, while the 
more law-abiding sections of the tribe made a satisfactory settlement 
of outstanding cases with the Political Agent. The Afridis distinguish¬ 
ed themselves by the fulfilment of their obligations as sureties for the 
good behaviour of the Sakha Khel section of the tribe. The security 
of the border villages was improved by the free issue to them of 
Martini-Henry rides, but no satisfactory solution of the question of the 
outlaws was reached during the year. Consequently in the following 
year, 1910, the Government of India addressed the Amir, with the 
result that most of the outlaws present in Khost were arrested, and 
the remainder were driven to take refuge ^ in tribal territory. An 
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innovation in our dealings with the outlaws from British territory was 
the institution in each district of a ‘‘Conciliation Committee” of lead¬ 
ing men, through whose instrumentality, a number of outlaws were 
enabled to return to their homes. An attempt was made in this year 
by the Adam Khel Afridis to secure compensation for their losses due 
to the suppression of the arms traffic in the Persian Gulf, but the 
movement, which was really an attempt to bluff Government, merely 
required firm handling and quickly collapsed. An Indo-Afghan Com¬ 
mission, with Mr. J. S. Donald as British member, arranged a settle¬ 
ment of a large number of outstanding cases between the people of 
Khost and Kurram. The Mahsuds remained a source of anxiety, and 
numerous raids were committed by their bad characters, but a represen¬ 
tative jirga was assembled in July, 1911, which effected a redistribu¬ 
tion of the tribal allowances, and this arrangement, with the employ¬ 
ment of some 2,000 Mahsuds on the Bannu-Kalabagh Railway and other 
public works, produced a distinct improvement in relations with the 
tribe, an improvement which carried with it inevitable result of rousing the 
Mulla Powindah to further efforts of hostility. These bore fruit in February, 
1912, in an open attack by a lashkar collected by the Mulla on the 
Political Agent in Sarwakai Fort. Fortunately, the bulk of the tribe 
refused to rise, and the outbreak was checked by the movement of 
the Deraj at Brigade to Tank and Murta;2a. Mention may be made in 
this historical summary of the Mangals in Khost in March, 1912, against 
the unpopular Afghan Governor, which brought a number of refugees 
into Kurram. During 1913 and the early portion of 1914, the general 
peace of the border was broken only by a series of raids. The 
Yusafzai of Buner and the Utman Khel committed five serious offences 
in the Peshawar District and it became necessary to despatch against 
the former, a small military force, which destroyed two villages and 
exacted full reparation. In December, 1913, a gang of Shinwaris from 
Ningrahar^ raided the Jahangira and Khairabad railway stations. The 
Kohat District similarly suffered to some extent from the depredations 
of Khostwals from the territory of His Majesty the Amir.” 

‘‘On the i2th of April, 1914, Major Dodd, Political Agent, Wana, 
and two other British Officers lost their lives at the 
1914 . hands of a Mahsud, who had, for some years, served 

Major Dodd as an orderly. This tragedy deprived the 
administration of the services of an officer whose personal influence over 
the Mahsuds had done much to control the unruly elements of the tribe.” 

“The declaration of war in August aroused, perhaps, less interest 
^nd excitement amongst the frontier population than might have been 
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expected. Much concern was, however, everywhere expressed in 
regard to the attitude of Turkey, but even the eventual outbreak of 

war with the Porte left unaffected the offers of service and expressions 

of loyalty that were evoked on all sides. The enthusiasm spread, to 
some extent, even to the tribal tract, administered by Government; 
offers of service were made by the Militias, a proposal was made by 
Khyber tribes to furnish an armed contingent, and the Bannu Waziris 
subscribed their Tochi allowances for one month towards the Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund. Meanwhile, the Mullahs seized upon the war 

with Turkey as an admirable text for harangues, inciting the tribes to 

Jehad. These activities were bound sooner or later to bear fruit. 

In January, military reinforcements had to be sent to Oghi in the 
Hazara District to deal with a disturbance set on foot by the Hindustani 
fanatics, which culminated in the advance of a tribal contingent under 
the Sholonr Mullah of the Ghagharzai. In Banaur, the Babra Mullah 
and Sarkanri Mian of Asmar started an agitation which, however, 
proved abortive of result. Amongst the Orakzai, the Mullahs 

endeavoured to proscribe Government service and, on the 
Kurram border, the unrest manifested itself in October by an 
attack by the Maidan Jajis on Walai China. Meanwhile, the 

behaviour of the inhabitants of Khost, who had previously 

revolted against Afghan control and had also, for some years, 

committed serious raids against British territory, became so 

definitely threatening. On the 29th November, 1914, a large 
force of Tannis, Gurbaz and Zadrans suddenly attacked Miramshah 
and two similar attacks were subsequently made on the Tochi Valley. 
These three incursions were easily repulsed with heavy casualties and 
with insignificant loss to our forces. The Mahsud situation, following 
on the murder , in April, 1914, of Major Dodd, Captain Brown and 
Leiutenant Hickie, remained entirely unsatisfactory and in Mohmand 
country the Mullahs continued violently inciting the tribesmen to Jehad’’ 

*‘The beginning of this year saw the Province confronted by a 
situation full of menacing possibilities. The sustained efforts of the 
tribal Mullahs to rouse the tribesmen to hostile action showed in 
some places signs of approaching success, which spurred them to 
redoubled efforts. The first tribe to give trouble were the Mohmands. 
On April lyrh, a Mohmand priest, known as the Ghaknawar Mullah, 
invaded British territory, a few miles from Shabkadr in the Peshawar 
District, with a lashkar of some 4,000 men. An indecisive action 
resulted and the tribesmen returned to the harvesting of their crops. 
In June, the Babra Mullah, who had kept aloof under the orders of 
the Amir, was forced by the pressure of tribal opinioii to join the 
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war party. He set up his standard and summoned the tribesmen to 
Jehad. By this time, the unrest had spread to Swat and Buner; and 
the Hindustani fanatics became active. On the 20th June, the Haji Sahib 
of Turangzai, an old and much respected Mullah of Peshawar District, 
suddenly removed his family across the border into Buner. At the 
same time, lashkars began to collect in Upper Swat, and the Malakand 
Movable Column was despatched to Chakdara. The Haji Sahib of 
Turangzai’s activity set about rousing the Bunerwals, and, on the 17th 
August, his lashkar invaded British territory by the Ambela Pass and 
was driven back by our troops after a sharp action. On the loth, a 
lashkar came down by the Malandri Pass and this, too, was repelled. 
About the same date, the Upper Swat lashkar under the Sandaki 
Mullah and the Sartor Faquir began to move down the Swat Valley. 
On the 28th August, the pickets of the Malakand Movable Column 

were attacked and, on the same day, the column moved out, repelled 

a determined attack on the Landakai spur and dispersed the enemy 
lashkar with considerable loss.’* 

“Meanwhile, the Babra Mullah had succeeded in rousing the 

Mohmands and by the 4th September had brought a force of some 
ten thousand men to the Shabkadr border. On the following day, it 
was attacked by our troops and driven back with losses of about one 
thousand dead and wounded. Cholera shortly after broke out amongst 
the Mohmands and for a time prevented further hostility. The lull, 
however, was of short duration; Mir Said Jan Badshah of Kunar, one 
of the most important Mullahs of Afghanistan, entered Mohmand 

country with a personal following and coerced the now unwilling 
tribesmen into a further effort. Early in October, he succeeded in 
bringing down a lashkar to the Shabkadr border, where it was attacked 
and dispersed with a loss of about one hundred killed. This was the 
last serious effort made during the year by any of the northern tribes. 
Blockades were established against the Mohmands, Upper Swatis and 
Bunerwals and were maintained till the late spring of 1916, when 
jirgas of these tribes came in and asked for terms of settlement,” 

“The year 1916 was one of tranquillity almost throughout the 
Pro\incc. In common with the rest of India, the rise 
1916 - 1917 . in prices, owing to the continuance of the war, was felt 
by the inhabitants, but the agricultural community were 
compensated to some extent by the higher rates commanded by their 
produce and the poorer classes benefited by the upward tendency in 
wages. At one time, it seemed probable that the revolt of the Sharif 
pf Mecca against Turkey would cause considerable ilhfceling against 
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the British, but although there was, both within the Province and 
in tribal territory, a certain amount of latent sympathy with Turkey, 
political unrest of any kind continued practically non existent. Towards 
the end of 1916, the Mohmands again became restive and a blockade 
of the tribe was established and was maintained till the following July, 
when severe terms were imposed and accepted in toto,^" 

‘Tn March of 1917, the Mahsuds, who had been increasingly 
troublesome, were emboldened by a striking success at Sarwakai to 
send in an ultimatum demanding full pardon for all past offences. 
Our Gumal convoys were frequently attacked and between April 9th 
and 12th, 5 British Officers had been killed and 4 wounded, 239 
Indian ranks killed and 157 wounded, and over 200 rifles captured by 
Mahsud gangs in various affairs. A Waziristan Field Force assembled 
at jandola in June. It advanced through the Shahur Tangi and blew 
up towers and water courses as far as Torwam in the Khaisora, 
meeting with little resistance from the Mahsuds, who were taken by 
surprise. On the 2nd July, the Mahsuds sued for peace and by 
the loth August, they accepted our terms, shortly afterwards surrendering 
355, out of the 386, rifles that they had pledged themselves to return.’’ 

“The year 1918 was almost completely devoid of incident. Owing 
to the continued friendly influence of the Amir of 
1918 . Afghanistan, who stood staunchly by his engagements 

with the British Government, such well-known fire-brands 
as the Haji of Turangzai, the Babra Mullah and the Jan Sahib of 
Doda ceased their attempts to stir up the tribesmen. The Mehtar of 
Chitral, the Nawab of Dir and the Nawab of Amb, who had rendered 
loyal support to the Government during the war, received well-merited 
rewards. Recruiting for the army was wonderfully good and the 
percentage of men to population enlisted during the year continued 
higher than in any other Province in India. The cessation of hostilities 
in Europe in November was hailed with universal delight, but the 
dominant factor in the rejoicings was, no doubt, not so much pleasure 
in the victory of the Allies as the expectation of a speedy reduction 
in the high prices of all commodities, a hope which was unfortunately 
doomed to bitter disappointment.” 

“The assassination in February, 1919, of Amir Habibullah Khan, to 
whose staunch fidelity and friendship we had owed so much 
1919 - 1922 . during the war, was generally regarded as an omen of coming 
political storm. Amir Amanullah Khan soon succeeded in 
establishing himself in his father’s place and, urged by the instability 
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of his position and the consequent necessity of providing some form 
of popular distraction, he took advantage of the growing agitation 
in India in connection with the Rowlatt Bill to embark on a policy 
of aggression against the British Government.’’ 

Throughout the early months of 1919, a bitter agitation had 
been carried on in India directed nominally against the Rowlatt Bill, 
but, in reality, against the whole fabric of British rule in India. In 
close association with political agitators, who had brought about rioting 
and demonstration in the Punjab, local organisers endeavoured to pro¬ 
duce a similar ferment in the North-West Frontier Province. Attempts 
were at the same time being made from Afghanistan to stir up the 
frontier tribes. A modified form of Martial Law was proclaimed in 
the Peshawar District and b^ its means revolutionary movement was 
checked and internal peace easily maintained without any show of 
repressive force. A few weeks after the outbreak of war with 
Afghanistan, the withdrawal of our advanced posts in Waziristan 
for military reasons induced the Waziris and Mahsuds to declare them¬ 
selves against us. The Afridis showed signs of disaffection, which led 
to the disbandment of the Khyber Rifles shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities. On the other hand, there were, on other parts of the border, 
remarkable instances of loyalty to the British in spite of the utmost 
eflbrts on the part of the Afghans and Mullahs to produce disaffec¬ 
tion. Thus, towards the end of May, the Mohmads succeed, in turning 
back a force of Afghans with guns, who had marched into their 
country with the object of attacking Shabkadr. As the war progress¬ 
ed, however, intensive raiding into British territory began, mostly 
carried on by deserters from the army during the Great War and 
subsequent deserters from the Militias. The prompt occupation of 
Dakka by our troops and the repulse of General Nadir Khan’s thrust 
from Khost speedily convinced the Amir of the futility of the struggle 
and he sued for peace. An armistice was granted; and in July, a 
Conference was held in Rawalpindi between Representatives of the 
Government of India and of the Amir, which resulted early in August 
in the signing of a treaty of peace. The remaining months of the 
year were spent in restoring peace on the border and repairing 
within the Province the effects'of the Afghan war. In the south of 
the Province, as a result of the uncertainties in the minds of the 
tribesmen of the abilities of Government to maintain its position, the 
conduct of the Waziris and Mahsuds was going from bad to worse; 
and Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan districts were raided on a 
scale entirely unprecedented in the history of the administration.. In 
November, military operations against these tribes commenced and. 
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after encountering prolonged resistance of the most stubborn character, 
our forces entered into the heart of Mahsud country and establised a 
permanent camp at Ladha in the neighbourhood of Makin. Gradually, 
the majority of the Mahsud sections were induced to submit and 

to accept the terms imposed by Government. A portion of the tribe, 
however, has persistently held out against us and still remains 
recalcitrant. Meanwhile, the Afridis and Orakzais continued, in 
response to subtle instigation, to raid the neighbouring districts of the 
Province. A corps of a thousand local levies was raised for the pro¬ 
tection of the Kohat border and a body of local Jehasaadars was also 
enlisted from the friendly sections of the Afridis. Both corps did 

valuable work. In the spring of 1921, the signature of the peace 

treaty between the British Government and the Amir of Afghanistan 

effected considerable improvement in the Isituation along the whole 
border in the Dera Ismail Khan District, however, the hostile section 
of the Mahsuds stubbornly persisted in their depredations. It should 
be mentioned here that, during the year 1920, political agitation, set 
on foot in India in connection with the Rowlatt Bill, culminated in 
the Hijrat movement, as a result of which several thousands of the 
inhabitants of the Peshawar District went to Afghanistan, other dis¬ 
tricts of the Province being also affected in minor degree. The dis¬ 
illusioned emigrants returned after a few months in a state ol utter 
destitution and arrangements were undertaken with a view to resettling 
them in their homes and giving them a fresh start.’’ 
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Statement showing raids committed in British Districts in the North- 
West Frontier Province during the period from i9zo-2i to 

1956-1937. 
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10 
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13 
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Total .. 
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7,22,781-12-1 

Total from 
1926-27 to 
1956-37. .. 

210 

44 

31 

102 

2 

82 

1,24,097-0.7 


Note From 1915, when Turkey’s entry into the Great War became known, 
Kbostwal, in Afghanistan, Afridis of Tirah, Mohmands and 
Waziris were restive and, by 1917-18, had become active. War 
with the Khalifa was a serious matter. 

* Reactions of Mahsud Expedition of 1917 and years of occupation 
1920-21-22 and possibly also the aftermath of Afghan War 
of 1919. 

Aftermath of the Khaisora Valley Expedition, 1956-37. which 
’ has cost India neatly crorcs, and the Waziristan operations 

are still in progress. 
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Statement shoimng Baids committed in British District in the aV.-IF. F. P. involving Hindus, Mohammodans 
and others during the period from 1923-24 to 1936-37. 
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APPENDIX E.L 


Statement showing Raids committed in Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan Districts during the period 
1910-11 to 1919-20. 


Year. 


1910 - 11 . 

Bannu. 

D.I.Khan. 

1911 - 12 . 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 

1912 - 13 . 
Bannu, 
D.I.Khan. 

1913 - 14 . 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 

1914 - 15 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 

1915 - 16 . 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 

1916 - 17 . 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 

1917 - 18 . 

Bannu. 

D.I Khan 

1918 - 19 . 

Bannu. 

D.I. Khan. 

1919 - 20 . 
Bannu. 
D.I.Khan. 



26 

54 . 


1 



126 

198 


(1) Aftermath of above and 

(2) Afghan War of 1919. 

(3) Years of Mahsud Expedition 

and occupation, 

(4) Khilafat Sc Congress movement. 
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PART II 

The Bannu Raid of the 23rd July, 1938. 

1. The contents of Part I should serve as the background 
Bannu, District against which the “causcs and circumstances" of 
Feat^s & 1 popu- the Bannu Raid of the 2 5rd July, 1958, may be 

lation. examined in detail. But before dealing with the 
specific incident in question, an approximate idea of Bannu 
and its surrounding country is essential. 

2. The District comprises an area of 1,698 Square miles 
and has a population of 2,71,301, of whom over 9 per cent, are 
Hindus and Sikhs, according to the census of 1951. The 
present population must be slightly in excess of this number. 
The District of Bannu is included in the southern part of the 
Province, otherwise known as Deraj at, and is the smallest 
district of N.-W.F.P, On the north, it is bounded by Kohat 
and on the south by Dera Ismail Khan. On its east lies 
Mianwali, an outlaying Cis-Indus District of the Panjab Pro¬ 
vince, which was once a part of the N.-W.F.P., and on its 
western boundary lies Waziristan between the Durand Line on 
the border of Afghanistan and the western political boundary 
of Bannu. The Kurram River, rising somewhere in the Sufed 
Koh to the north-west of Bannu District, flows from north¬ 
west to south-east, diagonally through the District. The 
Tochi River crosses the District from west to east and 
several other small streams intersect the area. An elementary 
Urdu book of geography, which deals with Bannu District, is 
attached as Appendix F. 

3. Bannu is the principal civil station of the District and 
Bannu Town also the Headquarters of the Bannu Brigade. The 

population of the city of Bannu, excluding the Cantonment, the 
Civil Lines and the new suburbs, according to the latest (1931) 
census, is 24,980. It may have increased during the past 8 years 
by about 8 or 9 per cent., which may be taken to be the normal 
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rate of increase. Sometimes, during the period of scare, in the 
countryside, the Hindu minority of the neighbouring villages 
moves into the walled city and, after the raid of the 23rd July, 
some went out into the country. The majority of the population 
ofBannuare Hindus. The walled city, situated in the happy 
valley of Kurrara, is within nine miles of Waziristan from Islam 
Chauki in the west and less than six miles from Gummati Post in 
the north. It is a prosperous little town and a flourishing 
centre of trade, mainly on account of its close proximity to 
Bannu Cantonment and garrisons in Waziristan. It also serves 
as a base of supplies of provisions and transport to the gar¬ 
risons of Razmak, Saidgi, Khajuri, Mir Ali, Miranshah, Datta 
Khel in North and others in South Waziristan, and a large 
number of its inhabitants, chiefly Hindus, are engaged in lucra¬ 
tive business, connected with the Military. The independent 
professions, too, depend largely on the wealthier section of 
the population, namely, the Hindus, who are successful traders, 
property-owners and money-lenders, while there are others 
who serve in the Army as combatants and non-combatants. 
This concentration round a cantonment, for reasons stated above, 
is the natural result of the opportunities which the permanent 
demands of the army have created, and which have attracted 
enterprising men from the Panjab also. 

4. The old city of Bannu was situated to the south-east 
of the new town. The present Bannu has a perimeter wall, 
not much more than 16 ft. in height and, perhaps, 4 feet in 
thickness, with ten gates and small look-out towers by each 
gate. New look-out towers have also been constructed over 
certain gates, since the raid of the 25rd July last. The principal 
gates of the city, which abuf on the main road, running from 
Kohat in Dera Ismail Khan, are (i) the Parade Gate, facing 
north, and (2) the Lakki Gate facing east. The Railway 
Gate, through which the raiders forced their way into the 
city on the 23 rd July last, faces south, but as it 
does not abut on any main road, but only on an 
unmetalled road, and a cultivated field next to a 
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walled garden on the Bannu-Dera Ismail Khan road, and is 
at a distance of some 500 yards from the main road, it is 
not much in use. Its name “Railway Gate** is due to its 
proximity to the Railway Station, which is at an approximate 
distance of some 600 to 650 yards, as the crow flies, to 
the east of this gate, A plan of Bannu town {Appendix O) 
shows the exact position and the lay-out of the town. It 
is a comparatively wcll-la;d-oat town, with parallel streets, 
generally cast-west and south-north, which meet in squares. 
One of these squares is the Gandhi Chowk, which, with its 
tributary streets, is the main shopping centre, where cloth, 
sundries, brassware, Sarrafa (money changers) and flourishing 
fruit-shops are concentrated both in the Chowk itself and in 
the side streets. This Chowk or square has the distinction 
of owning a National Flag hoisted on a high pole, which 
has remained as a monument to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
visit, who unfurled it on the 26th January, 1958. To the 
north of this town, at a distance of about miles, flows 
the Kurram River, and between the river and town lies 
the well-laid-out Cantonment with the European residential 
area and a well-protected Fort. Not far from the Fort, 
which is situated on the Bannu-Razmak road, stands the 
Frontier Constabulary Post, which is within a few furlongs 
of the Parade Gate and within a furlong of the Kurram 
Bridge. The Police Lines are much under a furlong from 
the Parade Gate between the Frontier Constabulary Post and 
the town. The Sadat Police Station is further south on the 
Bannu-Dera Ismail Khan road, outside the walled city within 
approximately 500 yards of the south-end of the city wall, 
and about the same distance from the Railway Gate. It is 
necessary to bear these approximate distances in mind for 
a correct appreciation of the position of the town-dwellers 
on the 23rd July, 1938, in relation to the forces which 
were responsible for the maintenance of Law and Order in 
the town. 


5, The Kurram is spanned by a fine open bridge, 
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wide enough to admit both-way traffic, pedestrian and 
vehicular. Beyond the bridge lies a very pleasant and 
fertile country in the valley of the Kurram, and is known 
as Surani Ilaqa, which extends to the Border Road 
just below the bare, stark and low Gummati Hill of Waziristan. 
The whole distance from the old Gummati Post of Ahmadzai 
Khassadars, which guards the entrance from Waziri hills to 
Bannu, is barely six miles, as the crow flies, and about eight 
miles by road. The road, which is unmetalled, passes through 
Habbak and Daulat Khan villages, just below Gummati and 
the villages Hassani and Dharma Khel between the latter 
and the river, and joins the main Kohat-Bannu road, which 
passes over the bridge. Since this was the first part of 
the route followed by the raiders, its description is essential. 
Similarly, some idea of the Gummati Salient is necessary. 
The Gummati Salient consists of the Waziri hillside, the 
general appearance of which is very like the continuous 
high wall of a Gargantuan Fort, rising sheer from the base 
of Bannu Valley, whose jagged ridge against the evening 
sky looks like a many-turreted fortification. It extends twenty 
miles north-west from the Border of Bannu upto Latambar in 
Kohat and then merges in Kohat hills. It also runs south¬ 
west of the Bannu Border like a hook. Beyond this mountain 
wall lies the Independent Territory of Waziristan. Through 
this unscalable ridge, a few narrow openings, probably the dry 
beds of hill streams, slope down to the plains and almost all 
of them boast of Khassadar Posts, which are guarded by small 
posses of tribesmen. 

f 

6. There are several such Posts ranged in a rough semi¬ 
circle round the Bannu Border on the south-western, western 
and north-western sides, overlooking the smiling valley. They 
are dotted all along the Border, and support the Posts situated 
further up in the hills in Waziristan. These Posts are manned 
by Waziri tribesmen, either of the tribal belt or from among 
“friendlies” in Waziristan, who are called Khassadars. These 
Khassadars provide their own arms and are paid Rs. 25 p.m.. 
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as watchmen. They work under their Maliks (Lambardars) 
and are expected to hold their cousins of the Independent 
Territory in check by cousinly pressure or by shooting them at 
sight, if necessary. It is a very heavy draft on human nature; 
for they are members of neither the Regular Police, nor the 
Militia, nor the Military Force. They ate a species of human 
“bats,” both mammals and birds at the same time, or some 
sort of amphibian creatures, who are expected to negotiate the 
turbulent human sea of Waziristan and the calm coastland of 
“civilization.” Their strength varies from Post to Post and, 
although a majority of them answer the purpose for which 
they exist in peace-times, in times of stress and storm, their 
friendliness is strained to the snapping, and one might say the 
sniping point. The issue of “tracers” (which is a kind of am¬ 
munition, which betrays its user by a trail of smoke) to these 
Khassadars has sometimes proved their presence in the enemy’s 
camp. On the border, they are generally recruited from the 
Tribal Belt within the political control of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and when they are suspected or proved to be guilty 
of dereliction of duty, the whole clan to which they belong 
is punished by fine or suspension or stoppage of allowances, 
ect., and if kidnappers are harboured by any tribe, they are 
subjected to “baramta ”—a process of counting out an arbitrarily 
fixed number of hostages at random and holding them against 
satisfaction. All these are very primitive methods, wholly dis¬ 
creditable to a civilized Government, and on a par with obsolete 
and savage customs. 

7. The Jirga system or the Council of Elders, which 
is the Panchayat of India, is very strong among tribesmen. 
If only it would develop on its own lines to a sound culmi¬ 
nation of the collective representative system, it would serve 
as their Parliament. But the Jirga acting as both the Jury 
and the Judge, as an auxilliary to the provincial judiciary, was 
a source of corruption and miscarriage of justice in the Pro¬ 
vince and was suspended in 1952. 
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8 . Arms are capriciously issued by the authorities to 
civilians, both in towns and in the rural area, for self-protection 
in times of scare, on furnishing sureties, and equally whimsi¬ 
cally withdrawn from time to time. This system is obviously 
defective on account of the uncertainty of finding arms against 
unexpected events. 

9 . In the Settled Districts, Khans and Malik Tappas 
or Zaildars, who used to be the favourites of the former 
Government, were (and, it is believed, are even now when the 
powers and privileges of bodi have declined under the present 
Government) men of some influence and potentialities for good 
and evil. Zaildars or Malik Tappas^ who were believed to 
be the source of corruption and intimidation and who were 
capable of making a trade of disturbed conditions, have now 
been shorn of their position and privileges by the present 
Government. They are very sore, and such Khans and Malik 
Tappas openly talk of undermining the prestige of the present 
Government of the Province by all means at their disposal, 
whether by encouraging the growth of other political parties— 
not out of any political convictions, but in the spirit of factious 
resentment and bitterness or para-jamha —or by other means, 
such, for instance, as encouraging disorder. 

TO. Para jamba is a special term in the Province for 
“factious grouping,'" which must be distinguished from party 
groupings. Recognised party groupings are based on political 
principles, but para-jamba is a grouping of those who are 
moved by a common spirit of combined vindictiveness. The 
whole Pathan land is more or less wedded to para-jainba^ 
though in the Settled Districts, and in towns especially, where 
political ideas have permeated, this species of grouping is 
giving way to political organisations now. The Khudai 
Khidrnatgar movement was originally concieved to subdue this 
baneful spirit of para-jamhay andlfo eradicate other shortcom¬ 
ings among the Pathans. 

II. Inspite of its close proximity to Waziristan and 
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inspite of its wealth and prosperity, Bannu town has been 
singularly lucky in escaping from raids within living memory. 
Only on one occasion, some time ago, a small gang of burglars 
succeeded in making a hole in the city wall, and on another, 
a Hindu boy was kidnapped from its bazars. The neighbour¬ 
ing villages, however, have suffered from dacoities. According 
to a recent statement of the External Affairs Secretary, 250 
“outlaws’" are in Waziristan to-day, and those who can speak 
with intimate knowledge maintain chat “most of the raids” 
in the countryside of Derajat are the result of " invitations” 
from the Settled Area. During the last 14 years, 
the countryside of Derajat (Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan) 
has not suffered so much as during the past one year and 
nine months. Not less than 26 raids were reported from 
Bannu and 10 from Dera Ismail Khan upto the (5 th Novem¬ 
ber this year. And in these two districts unfortunately the 
Hindus have suffered more during this period than the Muslims 
as far as kidnapping goes, while the Muslims have continued 
to maintain their majority among the killed and the wounded. 
The tabulated statements given below will elucidate the point. 

From 1923-1924 to 1956-57. 


District. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Kidnapped. 

Hindus. Mhmdns. 

Hindus. Mhmdns, 

Hindus. Mhmdns. 

Bannu. 

6 

2 

1 

.. 

*16 

2 

D.I. Khan. 

4 

36 

5 

27 

19 

6 

Total: 

16 

38 

6 

27 

35 

T 

1 Bannu. 

1 

. •- 

1 

2 

49 

27 

|d.I. Khan. 

2 


1 

•• 

33 

• • 

Total: 

T 

.. 

2 

2 

82 

27 


* Ten out of these were kidnapped in 1957—just when the ^ 
Khaisora War was going on and the Central Assembly was 
condemning air-bombing. The latest figures indicate a serious ’ 
development inasmuch as nearly twice as many Hindus have 
been kidnapped during the past 21 months as during the 
preceding 14 years. 

t From Feb., 1937, upto the 23rd Nov., 1958, 
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I i(a) The disturbing state of affairs revealed by the abnor¬ 
mally increased number of the Hindus kidnapped from 
February, 1957, to November, 1938, points in two directions. 
It may be argued that, since the Military Operations, ini 
Waziristan continued to be vigorously pursued almost unti 
recently, and have not yet come to an end, the new 

development is their direct result and as many Hindus, living 
in Derajat, benefit by military operations in Waziristan, and 
as somebody must pay for the expenses of the Independent 
Territory’s defensive warfare, those who benefit have 

to suffer. Kidnapping is regarded there as a trade 

and Hindus prove to be the most paying subjects, 

who are made to pay for the sins of the military con¬ 
tractors. On the other hand, it can be argued with 
equal cogency that the authorities responsible for the 
granting of military contracts really benefit the most by opera¬ 
tions in Waziristan, and the more Hindus are kidnapped, the. 
greater chances there are of securing support for vigorous 
operations in the Independent Territory. With enormous 
possibilities of stage-managing such happenings, unscrupulous 
Military and Political Officers between themselves and the 
large number of human derelicts floating about the Border 
may manoeuvre things to obtain the desired results. At the 
same time, it is equally possible that deterioration in com¬ 
munal relations for whatever causes, either of internal or 
external origin, may stimulate and increase this species of 
crime. According to their declared policy, the Government 
discourage the payment of ransom, because they ate supposed 
to secure the release of kidnapped persons without ransom 
through political or military pressure. If ransom is paid to 
a tribesman, it is sought to be recovered from the culprit 
or from the tribe as a whole, and for this reason, those who 
do pay for their release have to observ^e complete silence 
on the pain of death, lest disclosure should expose the 
culprit’s clan to any penalty. The whole series of compli¬ 
cations involved in this situation constitutes a vicious 
circle, from which it is almost impossible to extricate a simple 
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statement of* cause and effect. There is every possibility of a 
multiplicity of causes operating behind the alarming increase 
of kidnapping of Hindus during the past 21 months. 

12. Since 1930, the Faqir of Ipi had been the object of 
ConcUtions in the Political and Military authorities’ hostile 
July, 1938. attention and was being chased about from place 
to place. Various tribes, suspected of harbouring him, were 
also being subjected to economic, political and military pressure. 
In November, 1936, things came to a head and the Khaisora 
Valley expedition was organised. Intensive military opera¬ 
tions started then began to abate only after nearly a year 
and-a-half, although they have not yet been concluded. 
From Khaisora, the Faqir of Ipi was driven further west 
and was forced to seek shelter from place to place, when 
in June, 1938, he was believed to have been harboured by 
the Datta Khels. They were severly dealt with and it was 
on or about the 20th July that the troops employed to punish 
the Datta Khel returned to the Headquarters after burning 
down some of their villages. It may be a mere coincidence, 
but the raid of Bannu followed three days after. 

15. A Hathi Khel Waziri of Cis-bordcr Tribal Area (an 
excerpt from whose statement, relevant to the point, has 
been quoted in Part i, Para 47) has stated that upto the 
middle of 1938, the lieutenants and sympathisers of the Faqir 
of Ipi were on the defensive, whereafter, their patience exhaus¬ 
ted, they started offensive tactics. They are said to have 
divided the whole of Waziristan into four commands: (i) Tochi 
under General Gaggo, (2) Mahsud territory under Mulla 
SherAli, (3) Bhitlani Ilaqa under Din Faqir, and (4) Ahmed- 
zai Salient under Khalifa Mehr Dil. It is believed that their 
object is to carry on guerilla warfare to render not merely 
all the roads in Waziristan but also the roads within the 
Indian territory, not far from the border, unsafe to traffic, 
in order to prove the futility of extending strategic 
roads into their country. How far this is true, it is 
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impossible to determine without direct evidence of the 
parties concerned. The official information, which may help to 
judge the accuracy of this statement, is contained in a Go¬ 
vernment communique which, in the course of a review, 
says: “The year 1957-38 continued to be a disturbed one 
in Waziristan." The long narration, which follows, brings 
out the salient point and proves that at every point, 
where any new construction is undertaken, the Army of 
Occupation meets with “determined resistance,” and conse¬ 
quently the completion of the works in hand is seriously 
hampered. There is not the slightest doubt that a life 
and death struggle is going on between the British 
forces and the people of Waziristan even at this moment; 
and the crux of the whole problem is the passionate desire 
of the Waziris to maintain their independence, while Im¬ 
perial strategy demands that the whole of Waziristan 
should be brought under military control. It is, therefore, 
conceivable that the activities of those who are engaged 
in resisting aggression in Waziristan are both offensive and 
defensive and the present may be the period of the 

Waziris’ offensive despite all the pronouncements of the 
External Affairs Department to the contrary. An over¬ 
whelming majority of witnesses of both the communities 
who volunteered to give evidence emphatically refuted 
any suggestion that either the Faqir of Ipi or any of 

his lieutenants could in any way be connected with 

raids, which had either ransom or plunder for their 
object. 


14. Whatever may have been the precise state of 

Political Authori- ' 938 . in Waziristan, it is 

ties-^^Mehr Diland beyond doubt that somc time about the end 
Gununati Salient. beginning of July, “Khalifa 

Mehr Dil,” as he is called, had established his Headquar¬ 
ters in Jeenalaqa, situated in the Gummati Hills and, through¬ 
out July, was hovering over the whole Salient. As stated 
before, the ridge of this hill stands like a wall against 
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the Bannu Valley, at the nearest point, at a distance of 
about six and at the farthest under i8 miles, as the crow 
flies. There are a few trans-border villages in the hills 
from Gummati to Latambar—a distance of 20 miles. From 
the time Mehr Dil arrived in the hills to the day of the 
raid, it was whithin the knowledge of almost every next 
resident in the Settled Districts of Kohat and Bannu that 
Mehr Dil and his men were wandering in Gummati 
Salient, and both Hindus and Muslims from the Settled 
Districts were visiting him for blessings, and were supply¬ 
ing him with provisions. It cannot be disputed that the 
authorities concerned had full knowledge of all this. In 
fact, it is stated, that Major Laughton, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Bannu, took steps to bring pressure to bear 
on the tribal Maliks whithin his control and on or about 
the 20th of July, a Jirga of Ahmedzai tribes, consisting of 
a number of Maliks and others, went over the Border to p lead 
with Mehr Dil to remove himself from their neighbour¬ 
hood. It is also a fact that Mehr Dil was an officer of 
the Militia a year and-a-half ago, when he deserted to 
join the Faqir of Ipi, and some persons suspect his acti¬ 
vities and regard him as a Government Agent. There is, 
however, a general concensus of opinion that he is genuine 
and that his motives are none other than those born of 
religious fervour and a burning passion for Waziristan’s 
freedom from “Infidel” control. 

15. What happened at the conference between the 
Ahmedzai Jirga and Khalifa Mehr Dil is related by (i) 
Mr. Dur Maluk, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, a brother of one 
of the members of the Jirga, (2) Malik Sahat Khan of 
village Daulat Khan, (3) Ismail Khan of Bizenkhel, (4) 
Azim Shah aliaa Taka Sheikh of Umarzai village, and (j) 
M. Shah Zamir of Umarzai. Unfortunately, the evidence 
of all of them on this point is hearsay and no direct 
evidence was available. But having regard to the circumstances 
9f the situation, their evidence should npt be rejected op 
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that ground. In any case, it is not denied that a Jirga of 
Ahmedzais did go across the Border to meet Khalifa 
Mehr Dil at the instance of Major Laughton who must 
have been fully aware of Mehr Dil and his followers’ 
movements in the neighbourhood of Bannu. In the course 
of this conference, a lengthy discussion ensued. The Jirga 
appealed to Mehr Dil to remove himself from the 

Gummati Salient, and save them from the pressure of 
political authorities. Khalifa Meht Dil, on the other hand, 
maintained that, in the Independent Territory, he had 
every right to stay where he liked, and further expatiated 
on the struggle which he and others were carrying 
on against British aggression in Waziristan and also 

appealed to the Jirga to assist him rather than stand in 
his way. One Amanka, a Jamadar of the Sperka Khassadars, 
was provoked by Mehr Dil’s obduracy into a taunting 
challenge, and he is repoted to have said: “At present 
the whole tribe is imploring you, but if you persist, you 
will have to face the British, and even your banners may 
have to be left behind.” This challenging taunt or 

in Pushto paighor enraged Mehr Dil and he broke up 

the conference with a counter-challenge, saying: “Go back 
to your Bawas (meaning superiors) and tell them that I 
will plant my banner in Bannu itself and let both you 
and the British do the worst.” There was no possibility 
of determining the accuracy of this statement either, but 
it was clear that those who had the means of doing so 
were fully persuaded to believe in its veracity. In any case, 
there is no doubt that the Jirga was unsuccessful and Major 
Laughton took political action against 150 to 160 members of 
the Ahmedzai tribe a day before the raid. Their allowances 
amounting to a few thousands were stopped and their 
leading Maliks were suspended or deprived of certain privileges. 

16. On the 22nd July, 1958, K. S. Ghazi Mirjan, with 
Bald of the 23rd about 22 Khassadars of the Sperka tribe, 
July, 1938 . in charge of the New Gummati Postj 
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about four miles of a hilltrack, north of Old Gummati 
Post. A day or two earlier, the lashkar had collected in 
Tarkh-obu, not farther than about three miles from New 
Gummati Post. Early in the evening of aand July, K. S. 
Ghazi Mirjan noticed a lashkar, which he believed to be 
that of Mehr Dil, in the neighbourhood of his Post, mar¬ 
ching towards Old Gummati. He sent information to Malik 
Sahat Khan who, with a small band of 8 or 9 Ahmedzai 
Khassadars, was in charge of Old Gummati Post. This 
information was received at about ^‘Maghrib’* prayer time 
on the aand July by Malik Sahat Khan who took 
immediate steps to report it to the Political Tahsildar in 
Bannu. Next at about 5 A.M., Malik Sahat Khan heard 
four or five shots after his morning prayer and soon 
after noticed a large force of the raiders, some of whom 
came up to the Post and demanded that he should 
vacate it. He, however, managed to send another report 
to the Political Tahsildar, detailing these happenings and 
asking for reinforcement. It was a cloudy day and the 
lashkar continued to stay in the neighbourhood of Old 
Gummati till about 5 P.M., during which period Malik 
Sahat Khan twice sent further information to the Politi¬ 
cal Tahsildar, and in one of his reports he definitely 
stated that the lashkar appeared to have designs of 
attacking Bannu and the authorities should take whatever 
precautionary steps were necessary. Finally, at about j.50 
P.M, when the lashkar had begun to file into the valley, 
he sent another messenger post-haste to the Political 
Tahsildar, conveying this information. He maintained that 
the receipt of his reports was not denied by the 
superior authorities. 

17. Malik Sahat Khan first saw the lashkar debouch 
into the plains between Old Gummati Post and the border 
village Habbak, and then he noticed them crossing the 
border-road and marching by the unmetalled road which 
passes by Daulat Khan village and le^d$ on to Hasaatii 
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bn the way to Bannu. Malik Sahat Khan afterwards lost 
sight of them. The lashkar passed through Habbak, 
Hassani and Dharma Khel villages of Surani Ilaqa and 
made its way to Kurram Bridge, where it was seen, 
among others, by Mohd. Umar, a gardener of the Fron¬ 
tier Constabulary, and Bihari Lai, of village Hassani, crossing 
the rivet just under the bridge. It may be mentioned here 
that Malik Sahat Khan estimated the strength of the lashkar 
to be approximately three hundred; but, according to those 
who saw them cross the river, they were about too. It 
means that either the remainder had been detached to under¬ 
take other duties or the two estimates are incorrect. There 
is a version according to which a party was detached and 
was to have crossed the Kurram, two miles further up; but, 
owing to a sudden rise of the river, was unable to do so. 
No confirmation of this version was available, but there is 
ample evidence that a party of this lashkar engaged them¬ 
selves in cutting down road-side trees, about 40 or 50 in 
number, and calmly laid them at certain intervals across the 
main road, a distance of over three miles, as an obstruc¬ 
tion in the way of pursuit parties. These trees were cut 
with the aid of saws and axes, as is indicated by the stumps 
left standing to this day. 

18. According to Malik Sahat Khan, when the lashkar 
appeared in the Gummati Hill, it was carrying four or five 
limners of the **Ohazis.’* During Mehr Oil’s wanderings 
over the Gummati Salient, they were planted on the ridge 
overlooking the Indian territory at different places and 
formed part of his daring demonstrations on the border. 
According to one account, his camp at Dre Ghunderiwas 
bombed on or about the 8th July, 19^8, and a few of his 
followers were killed. 

19. From time to time, and during the whole day of 

the asrd July, 19^8, these banners remained planted on the 
hillside and star?d the resident? within the territorjr 



in the face. When the lashkar was seen crossing the river, 
the raiders were carrying these banners and a majority of 
them carried fire-arms and daggers. When Mohd. Umar, 
gardener of the Frontier Constabulary Post, noticed them, 
they were loudly discussing the route of their advance and, 
while some were talking of proceeding to the Cantonment 
and the Frontier Constabulary Post, others were suggesting 
Bannu town. A whistle was blown, the lashkar fell in and 
marched on in formation. On noticing the raiders, both 
Mohd. Umar and Bihari Lai started rushing towards Bannu 
—the latter having cut short his journey to village Hassani. 
The former went straight to the Frontier Constabulary Post 
and, while crossing the bridge, saw, among others, some 
members of the Frontier Constabulary, whom he knew, 
running loo paces ahead of him By the time he reached 
the Frontier Constabulary Post, the gates had been closed 
and, although he shouted and begged to be let in and 
told them that the raiders were proceeding towards the 
town, he was refused admission and had to go and hide 
himself in his quarters. The latter (Bihari Lai) rushed on 
his bicycle first to the Frontier Constabulary Post and 
then to the Police Station, situated outside the Parade 
Gate and lodged a report, a certified copy of which is 
attached as Appendix H. In this report, he has definitely 
stated that he had noticed the raiders numbering about 
loo, a majority of them carrying fire-arms, who were pro¬ 
ceeding towards Bazar Ahmad Khan. This was at about 
sundown (7-45 P.M.). Obviously, the lashkar took nearly 
two hours from the time it started from Old Gummati 
Post to reach Kurram Bridge—a distance of seven or eight 
miles by the unmetalled road. During this interval, while 
a detachment of the raiders marched through three villages, 
another, without let or hindrance, went on cutting and 
sawing road-side trees and blocking the main road. All the 
time, the authorities concerned were aware of the operations 
of the raiders, and it is inconceivable how Major Laughton 
could remain blissfully ignorant. It was not possible to 



examine official witnesses and, consequently, the official version 
was not available. Moreover, as Major Laughton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, had already proceeded on leave soon 
after the raid, even if the official witnesses could be 
examined, he would not have been one of them. The 
only step, which the Police appear to have taken after 
Bihari Lai’s report, was to warn visitors to the park out¬ 
side the Parade Gate and elsewhere to return home because 
“ there was danger ” and the gates of the town were also 
closed. 


20. At the Frontier Constabulary Post, which is within a 
furlong of the south-end of Kurram Bridge and at a distance of 
under a mile from the main gate of Bannu city, the raiders 
are said to have left a small detachment to engage the 
Frontier Constabulary, three platoons strong, in a desultory 
firing duel. Passing through the cultivated fields, situated 
on the right bank of the Kurram, the raiders pro¬ 
ceeded to Bazar Ahmad Khan village and, skirting the 
village (where, it is stated, they were entertained by the 
frightened population), they crossed the main road, almost 
under the Sadar Police Station, where they left another small 
detachment to divert the Police by an exchange of shots 
Next passing round a walled garden on the other side of 
the road, which is at a distance of 500 yards from the 
city wall, they appeared opposite the Railway Gate. Here they 
are believed to have posted another detachment to guard 
their retreat, and reaching the Railway Gate, demanded of 
the constable on duty in the watch-tower to open the gate 
to the ‘^Ohazia.” There is a Police Chauki, at this gate, 
inside the town, where five constables under a Head Constable 
were on duty. The Railway Gate was closed and secured by a 
bolt. All the five policemen made themselves scarce without 
fi rin g a shot. Meanwhile, the raiders tried to force open the 
gate and succeeded in pushing the clasp, which held the bolt on 
the inside, of the gate, out of position. A local inspection 
did not bear out the theory that the raiders did not have 
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to use force and that the gate was thrown open to them 
by the Police. The gate, however, could not have been 
very securely bolted with only one clasp holding the bolt 
in position. It is possible that some of the raiders climbed 
over and knocking off the lock and drawing the bolt 
opened the gate to their comrades. In any case, whether 
the gate was forced open or otherwise, they made a successful 
entry into the town and proceeded along a street which 
led to Gandhi Chowk —the busiest shopping centre of 
the town. 

21. It was approximately 8.50 P.M. when they en¬ 
tered the town, having taken an hour and a quarter on 
the way from Kurram Bridge to Railway Gate, a distance 
of about three miles by the route they followed. By this 
time, the actual number of those who entered the town 
had been reduced to about 50 or 60, others having been 
detailed off to other duties. On entering the town, they 
started off by firing a volley presumably in the air, for none 
was hit here, and then they resumed their march. On the 
way through the town, they posted pickets at every crossing, 
and there were three such crossings between the Railway 
Gate and the Gandhi Chowk. The duty of these pickets 
was to frighten people away and to keep the line of retreat 
clear. The route which the raiders followed from the garden 
outside the Railway Gate to the Gandhi Chowk is marked 
on Ferro Plan, Appendix i. 

22. A substantially correct account of the progress of 
their march appears in the supplement to a local vernacular 
news-sheet called the Hamdard-i-Sarhad, Bannu, of the 
8th Angust, 1938. It is attached as Appendix J. The 
details narrated in this print are obviously based on 
“reports,” or “copy” received by the editorial staff, with 
such emendations as the “Policy” of the newspaper demanded. 
But material facts can be disengaged from comments, and 
on the whole the recital of the events, which filled the 
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Space of the raiders’ sta7 in the city, lasting for over two 
hours, is substantially correct. 

22. It is not necessary, for the purpose of this report, to 
enter into minute detail of the 2 or hours' operations 
of the gang in the town ; nor would the direct or even 
reliable hearsay evidence available permit such a close analysis. 
But even a bare outline of the happenings, from the time 
the raiders entered the city to the point of their departure, 
would help in correctly appreciating the facts, connected 
with the conduct of the raiders, of the authorities charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the life and property 
cjf the people, and of the behaviour of the townspeople 
themselves under sorely trying and tragic circumstances. 

23. In the course of their triumphal march, the raiders 
first proceeded to shoot off the street electric-lamps, and some 
of them helped themselves to mineral water, eatables and 
cigarettes from the shops. On reaching the first crossing, 
one of them is believed to have fired the first shot to 
kill. The victim happened to be a Hindu lad, who on 
noticing them had raised a hue and cry. They had covered 
nearly one-fourth of the distance of the road which lay 
before them before reaching the main Chowk, and although 
there were both Hindu and Muslim shop-keepers on the 
way, they spared them, except for the paltry loot mentioned 
above, of which the victims again happened to be fdindu. 
On reaching the charas and opium shop, not far from the 
Chowk, while some of them were robbing it of its contents, 
resistance by the shop-keeper earned him a fatal bullet. 
The victim was again a Hindu. Here they also set fire to 
the shop, which spread to three others. Next the gang 
reached the Chowk, and while a party of 20 or so turned to the 
rich cloth-shops, the Sarrafa shops attracted another party of 20 
or more. The others began to climb the stairs of BalakhanaSy 
or the upper storeys of the shops, to take up their 
position in Morchas or places of safety, whence they could 



open fire on any one in the street. 'The attempt of some 
of them to force their way up was resisted by two Afuslims, 
one of them a convert. Both were severely wounded with 
t)ne died. This was followed by a scramble 
for loot, and, although there were other shops of brassware 
and other merchandise of both Hindus and Muslims, the 
cloth and Sarrafa shops, being the richest, happened to 
belong to Hindus and attracted the dacoits’ attention. 
Curiously enough, the money-changers (Sarrafa) in Bannu 
keep their heavy iron-safes right out on the plank-projections 
of their shops. These money-changers managed to get away 
before their safes were attacked. Fortunately, the safes 
proved too strong and too heavy for the marauders^ operations, 
and yielded nothing to the dacolts’ efforts. Some of them 
attacked another shop, belonging to a Hindu merchant, who 
whipped out his pistol and fired two shots when a comrade 
of the raiders shot the shop-keeper down. As the looters, 
who, it is asserted, included local bad characters, began to 
proceed in other directions, they were greeted with a hail 
of ballets, and the citizens made it hot for them. This 

‘‘battle’^ of the Gandhi Chowk lasted for nearly an hour or 
longer, in the course of which three other Hindu citizens 
were shot dead and five wounded. Five Muslims, one of 

whom has been identified as Zher Gul, and an absconder 

from the Indian territory, were killed and several other 

Hindus wounded. A majority of the dead and the wounded 
Muslims are suspected of having belonged to the raiders' 
party. The wounded Muslims are under trial as suspected 
members of the gang. Their case is sub-judice and no 
opinion can be expressed one way or the other. There 
are altogether some 15 persons on trial, only some of whom 
are said to have any marks of injury on their person. 

All of them have pleaded innocence and accusation out of 
enmity. However, further particulars in this respect are not 
relevant to this enquiry. 

24. When the citizens had made it too hot for the 
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plunderers, some of the latter set fire to one or more cloth- 
shops to divert the defenders’ attention, and to find an 
opportunity to beat a safe retreat. The fire spread to the 
neighbouring shops, gutting no fewer than twenty-four in 
the same row. During the confusion and panic, which the 
blaze was intended to and actually did create, a majority 
of the raiders made good their escape, only the dead, the 
more seriously wounded, and the greedy being left behind. 
It was some time between lo and 10-30 P. M. that the shops 
were set on fire, when shop-keepers began to rush to the 
Chowk, at the risk of their lives, to save what they could 
and the others out of concern for the goods stocked in 
the neighbouring shops. Even on their way back, the 
raiders fired on the citizens, fortunately without fatal results 
By II P.M. or so, the main body of the raiders had 
trooped out of the town. 

25. During the whole of this tragic episode, the paid 
protectors of life and property were conspicuous by their 
absence from the scene. While the citizens were engaged 
in their heroic defence and were being shot down, wound¬ 
ed and plundered, and their shops were set on fire, 
certain leading citizens telephoned to Major Laughton and 
asked him to come to their rescue, but he did not find 
it possible to put in an appearance till after the departure 
of the raiders. At about 10.50 P.M., while the gang was 
still in occupation of the aflFected area, Mr. Bowen, the 
2i-year-old Probationer Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
who, in the absence of Mr. Fryer, the Superintendent on 
leave, was in charge of the Police Force, appeared with 
64 constables at the Parade Gate, and, instead of proceed¬ 
ing straight to the Chowk, which lay at a distance of 
under a thousand yards in front of him, went by a 
circuitous route to the City Police Station, avoiding the 
scene of the life and death struggle in the Chowk. On 
his way, he was met by two leading citizens, one an ex- 
Municipal Commissioner, and another a senior lawyer. 
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both of whom requested him to proceed to the scene of 
occurrence, to drive away the raiders and to help extinguish 
the blaze, but to both of them he spoke rudely and 
warned them to mind their own business. Probably he 
thought that it was their and not his business to protect 
the life and property of the people. In his statement be¬ 
fore the Official Enquiry Committee, Mr. Fryer, the 
Superintendent of Police, explaining why no relief could 
be rendered during the raid, is reported to have said, 
"‘Mr. Bowen then in charge had 147 Policemen, scattered 
over the city, doing the normal protective and patrol 

duties. With 64 men from the lines, he left on a tele¬ 
phonic message from the city. Reaching the Parade Gate, 
his first thought was to get in contact with the City 
Police, and from there to take action to drive aw.ay the 
raiders.” Absorbed in bis first thoughts, Mr. Bowen 
naturally led his force of 64 constables to the City Police 
Station and paid no heed to the appeal of leading citizens 
to go to the rescue of those who stood in urgent need 
of his assistance. While the citizens were being shot and 
wounded, and shops in the busiest part of the town 

were being robbed and set on fire, 85 brave Police 

Officers and constables were scattered about doing their 
^‘normal and protective duties,” and another troop of 64 
stalwarts, led by the young Assistant Superintendent of 

Police, was engaged in strategic planning and a Council 
ot War, leaving the citizens to their own resources and fate. 

26. The Municipal and Police Fire Brigades turned 
out only when the raiders’ bullets had ceased to whiz, 
and when no less than 27 shops were more than half 
way to cinders. In the midst of this horrifying nightmare, 
some good Samaritans, who were members of the local 
Seva Samitis, made several attempts to reach the spot to 
Qut the fire, but, on more occasions than one, the 
policemen, who were doing their **normal and protective 
dutieSj” prevented them, and when they did eventually 
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succeed in forcing their way through, they found unattend¬ 
ed Fire Engines standing in front of the blazing shops, 
because, perhaps, the hydrants had to be coaxed at the 
source to fill the hoses. 

27. By about ii P.M. or so, the raiders had nearly 
left the city, after which Mr. Bowen, with his constables, 
followed by one Mr. Petman, the Garrison Engineer, 
arrived to help in extinguishing the fire. Major Laughton, 
however, did not think it necessary to arrive on the 
scene till an hour later. The work of extinguishing the 
fire lasted till the small hours of the morning, because 
flames flared up again after the Fire Brigade had left. 
During that fateful night, the citizens must have gone 
through a thoroughly nerve-shattering experience, as they 
had to face, unaided by the Military, the Frontier Consta¬ 
bulary or the Police forces, a daring gang of armed 
desperadoes. 

28. In the welter of the confusion caused by the blaze, 
while the owners of shops were engaged in the ordeal of 
rescuing, at their peril what they could, local thieves, both 
Hindu and Muslim, some of whom masqueraded as sympa¬ 
thisers, carried away what goods they could lay hold on. 
Out of these one Hindu has already been tried and con¬ 
victed. 


29. It now remains to examine the grave indictment, 
Conduct of the which the citizens of Bannu have almost una- 
der^*am?°*^jor nimously preferred against Major Laughton. 

Laughton. The narration of the events, in the foregoing 
paragraphs, would appear to have covered the main counts 
of the indictment. That, however, is not the case, for the 
gravamen of the charge, whicbAhas been brought against 
Major Laughton, still remains tg be stated, analysed and 
disposed of. But before doing that, it is necessary to point 
out that Bannu is not merely the Headquarters of a Brigade 
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but also the base of operations in Waziristan. At no 
given time is it possible that with its Military and Civil 
European population just outside the city, sufficient troops 
to hold and protect the Base, and to guard the Europeans 
should not be there. The full complement of an important, 
if not the most important, military Base, next door to 
W'^aziristan, is always expected to be found in Bannu. If 
not, those who are responsible for the expenditure of millions 
on India’s North-Western Frontier Defence should explain 
why. If all the troops are scattered over Waziristan, and 
the Border and the Base within the Indian Territory is 
left utterly unprotected, there is no need for any external 
invader to bother himself much; for one Mehr Dil with 
a band of 50 or 100 desperadoes is enough to paralyse 
the Base. Further, if the Brigade Commander of Bannu has 
no forces, information and intelligence enough to grapple 
with a band of 50 or 60 or even 100 undisciplined raiders, 
who march past his Fort under his nose, and invest, and 
occupy Bannu town, and remain there for 2.} hours, what 
is the good of wasting 50 to 55 crores yearly on India’s 
defence. Suffice it to say that, on the 25rd July, 1958, there 
were enough forces of Infantry, Cavalry and Air, in the 
Cantonment. The Official figures are given below.— 


1. M Hilary 

(a) Infantry. 

(b) Cavalry. 

2. Frontier Constabulary. 

3. Police. 


One Battalion. 
One Squdron. 
Three Platoons 
147 - 


Can an Ex-Militia Jamadar, with just a small gang of 
raiders, comparatively incredibly ill-equipped to confront such 
highly organised and disciplined forces, just snap his fingers 
in their faces and in the face of the gallant and able 
Military Officers available at this important North-West 
Frontier Base, and walk away without any one saying so 
much as “boo” to him? It would be passing strange if 
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such hopeless inefficiency and such staggering dereliction of 
duty did not' call for a Court Martial of the Officer or 
Officers concerned. In any case, there can be no doubt of 
what the Crown Representative expects of the gallant officers 
in virtue of whose efficiency he is invested with the 
exclusive responsibility for India’s Defence. The point of 
the charges preferred against Major Laughton cannot be 
appreciated without this background. Now let the indict¬ 
ment be stated. 

30. On the 30th July, 19,8, the Working Committee of 
the local Congress Committee held an emergency meeting, 
and, among other points, their resolution stated that they 
were convinced that the raid was the result of a deep-laid 
conspiracy, of which Major F. E. Laughton, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and Mr. Fryer, the Superintendent of Police of 
Bannu, were accessories before the pact. It is urged that they 
were moved by the desire (i) to bring the Congress Minis¬ 
try into disrepute, (2) to show to the world that the 
Forward Policy of the British Government in India is un¬ 
dertaken and the Military stationed in the Frontier for the 
protection of the minority, and (3) to create bad feelings 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs on the one hand and 
the Muslims on the other and to strengthen the forces 
of British Imperialism and to weaken those of Indian 
Nationalism. 

31. In support of this accusation the Working 
Committee of the local Congress enumerated, among others, 
the following grounds for their suspicion :— 

“(1) Major F. E. Laughton, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Bannu, had five hours’ previous information of 
the intended dacoity and yet he did not warn the 
citizens, nor did he take any precautionary steps.” 

“(2) The raiders remained in the city for mote than 
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two hours without any resistance from the Police 
or the Military.” 

“(3) No pursuit party was organised.” 

32. The Secretary of the City Congress Committee, 
Bannu, has recounted the events of the day and, further 
supporting the charges against Major Laughton, has stated 
several grounds, the salient points of which may be 
summarised below:— 

1. Ever since the Congress Ministry has assumed 

office in the North-West Frontier Province, the 
services have been exhibiting signs of disappoint¬ 
ment and resentment. When Major Laughton 
was informed that R. B. Chaman Lai {now a 
Parliamentary Secretary) voted with the Congress 
Party on the no-confidence motion against the 
Qayyura Ministry, he refused to believe it. When 
the news was confirmed, he was so angry with 
R. B. Chaman Lai that, in spite of a previous 
promise to him, he refused to vote for him at 
the election of the Senior Vice-President of the 
Municipal Committee, and instead cast his vote 
in favour of Ch. Khushi Ram, who was elected 
by a majority of one. 

2. On the occasion of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit 

to Bannu, the national flag was hoisted in the 
\ , Gandhi Chowk and by way of perpetuating the 

memory of his visit the flag hoisted on a high 
pole was left standing on Municipal ground. 
Major Laughton did not like it and wanted it 
to be removed. Consequentlty, on the 8th of 
February, 1938, a posse of Police came in the 
morning and surrounded the national flag and 
it was feared that they would remove it. The 
Premier was immediateiy informed of this 
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development by phone, and, a little later, the Police 
Officers, including Mr. Fryer, the Superintendent 
of Police, left the spot after an assurance to 
the agitated Congressmen that the Pol ice were 
only rehearsing arrangements against any un¬ 
expected riot. It was, however, cleat that their 
original intention was to remove the flag, and, 
on instructions from the Premier, they desisted 
from carrying out their original plan. Needless 
to say, the assemblage oft he Police at the Chowk, 
even for the purpose of rehearsing arrangements 
against a riot when there was no possibility of 
a riot, was intended (t) to create a panic among 
the citizens and (2) to put ideas into the heads 
of mischief-mongers. 

3. Apparently, the authorities were seeking to undermine 

the prestige of the Congress Ministry and that 
is why they wanted the national flag to be 
removed. Having failed in that attempt, they 
resorted to another device and, after starting what 
was generally believed to be a fabricated bomb 
case against certain Hindu young men, and trying 
to connect it with the Islam-Bibi agitation, they 
made indiscriminate searches of Hindu houses 
with the result that the Hindus got rid of un¬ 
licensed arms and were thereby rendered defence¬ 
less against any eventuality of a riot or a raid. 

4. Major Laughton made a serious effort to dissuade 

the lawyers of Bannu from defending a Hindu 
young man who had been put on his trial in 
connection with the bomb case. Further, Major 
Laughton was stated to have said that Roshan 
Lai, who was suspected of having thrown a bomb 
or a cracker at a marriage procession in the 
Chowk, instead of being defended, should be 
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taken out through the bazar on a donkey with 
his face blackened. Strongly criticising this un¬ 
judicial and injudicious remark and explaining 
the duties of lawyers; who had to defend 
the worst possible criminal, on the 6th May, 
1958, Mr. Surjan Dass sponsored resolution 
at a public meeting which, in effect, said 
that non-violence was the basic creed of the 
Congress and reiterating its adherence to it, the 
meeting strongly deprecated “the acts of those 
who, with a view to create mischief or with 
the intention of creating feelings of hatred be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims or to bring 
the Congress Ministry into disrepute, have been 
guilty of such activities as exploding bombs in 
Bannu.’’ As a matter of principle, this meeting 
also reaffirmed its “opposition to and abhorrence of 
bombing the Tribal Territory.’^ 

33. Again, at another meeting held on 19. 6. 38, the 
City Congress Committee, Bannu, passed the following 
resolution:— 

“Resolved that, in view of public feelings in 
the matter, this meeting is of the opinion that 
some deep conspiracy is at the bottom of the 
bomb or cracker outrages that are happening in 
Bannu. Although this meeting has no satisfac¬ 
tory information or knowledge of the particular 
object of such a conspiracy, it urges upon the 
Government to order an enquiry into these cases 
by a Special Magistrate of outstanding ability, 
experience and independence. Resolved further 
that the Government be requested to notify that 
the witnesses shall not be subjected to any 
pressure or inducement by the Police-” 

Copies of these resolutions were forwarded to the 
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authorities concerned and Major Laughton had all the 
information regarding the subject-matter of these resolutions. 

34. Mr. Surjan Dass further states that, although the 
Hindus had been disarmed against riots, no riot occurred 
and ‘‘therefore Major Laughton thought of inviting a raid 
upon the city, his object being that the armed raiders should 
do great damage to the disarmed citizens, and the latter 
should curse the Congress Ministry*’ and further the raiders 
being Muslims, tension between the Hindus and the Muslims 
would ensue. His object was also to serve a larger purpose, 
viz-y that the world be convinced of the barbarity of the 
Frontier Tribesmen as also of the necessity of the British 
occupation of the Tribal Territory. He, therefore, so planned 
it that the raid should come off when both the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Superintendent of Police were out 
of Bannu. The Deputy Commissioner was to have procee¬ 
ded Home on leave on the 29th July, 1938, and the Super¬ 
intendent of Police had obtained a fortnight’s leave, which 
he eventually spent outside Bannu. Certain friendly tribesmen 
were, therefore, pressed into service to organise the raid. 
Had things taken their normal course, the raid would not have 
come off on the 23rd July, 1938, but after both Major 
Laughton and Mr. Fryer had gone out of Bannu. Apparently 
the tribesmen, who had been instructed to invite or to 
manage to bring the raiders into Bannu, made a mess of 
their job and the raid was precipitated on the 23rd July, 
1938. As, however, an influential Malik refused to play so 
disreputable a part in the drama, on the 22nd July, 1938, 
more than a hundred of his clansmen were punished. As this 
meant imminent danger of the plan being discovered before 
the day originally planned for the raid, quick action was 
necessary and the raid came off the next day. 

3 5. “Fortunately, the raid was not followed by a com¬ 
munal riot as,” says this witness, “probably Major Laughton 
had expected.” When the Hindu deputation waited on His 
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Excellency the Governor, they were told that the raid was 
the result of the communal tension in Bannu, although the 
fact was that hitherto the two communities had lived in 
perfect harmony. Mr. Surjan Dass further says that it was 
suggested by the apologists for the Deputy Commissioner 
that, although be had previous information of the intended 
dacoity, he was helpless because he could not get military aid. 
And, again, they say that the Deputy Commissioner was 
insulted by certain Hindu public men in the course of public 
speeches and he wanted to punish them in this manner. For 
instance, in connection with the indiscreet remarks of Major 
Laughton about taking Roshan Lai through the bazars of Bannu 
on a donkey with his face blackened, instead of being defend¬ 
ed, Mr. Surjan Dass himself had said that if such a remark pro¬ 
ceeded from a Judicial Officer in England, not the under-trial 
prisoner but the judicial officer would be treated in that way. 
On another occasion, at a conference of the leading men of 
Bannu, speaking against the alleged bomb outrages, the Deputy 
Commissioner told them that such crimes were against the 
spirit of both the Hindu and the Muslim religion, when he was 
reminded by a Hindu lawyer that bombing the tribesmen was 
also against the spirit of the Christian religion. This witness 
further stated that, on a certain occasion previous to the raid, 
one Malik Akbar Ali Khan, M.L.A., approached Major 
Laughton for some favour. Major Laughton said that he 
would do something for him if he organised meetings to 
condemn the tribal raids, and say that the Faqir of Ipi was 
responsible for them. Malik Akbar Ali Khan declined to con¬ 
nect the Faqir of Ipi with the raids, because he was not certain 
“whether the raids were committed by any commander of the 
Faqir of Ipi” and, even so, whether they were committed 
under instructions from the Faqir. Major Laughton’s remark 
on his application, which should be somewhere on the file, 
was, “ If he does what I have told him, I may do something 
for him,” or words to that effect, pn another occasion. Major 
Laughton is said to have secured the release of two kidnapped 
boys of Shamsh Khel through a Malik, nicknamed Gabra, who 
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brought the boys with the story that he had succeeded in 
securing thfelr release by telling the tribesmen that Pt. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was praising the Faqir of Ipi as a good man who 
did not like kidnapping of anybody, and these boys were 
Pt. Jawah’aflal Nehru’s co-religionists, and their kidnapping 
would create a bad impression in India. 

36 Mr. Surjan Dass again says that Major Laughton 
encouraged and assisted the formation of the Muslim League 
in Bannu and intervened at the request of K. S* Ghazi Mirjan, 
a supporter of the Muslim League, to let off a certain Muslim 
Leaguer even when he was accused m)der Section 108, Cr. P C., 
for praying for the success of the Faqir of Ipi’s men. His love 
for the Muslim League got the better of his Imperialism. 

37. The trend and the tone of the charges contained in 
the statement of other witnesses is more or less the same, 
although they proceed more from suspicion and di^^ttust of the 
bona fides of Government Officers generally. Lala Milawa Ram 
Kalia, Pleader, in the course of a written statement, says : 
(i) “In the first week of his arrival, it was rumoured that 
Mehr Oil’s lashkar would attack Bannu, and Major Laughton, 
the then Deputy Commissioner, collected Maliks, Raises and 
Heads of the Ahmedzai tribe, and sent them to Mehr Oil at 
Jeenalaqa as a Jirga to request him not to come to Bannu. 
Later on, Major Laughton told us that Mehr Oil had acceded 
to their request and added, “He is not going to grace us with 
his visit.” It was after this that we learnt that a big lashkar, 
consisting mostly of British Indian subjects under Mehr Oil, was 
moving towards Latambar in Kohat District when it was dis¬ 
persed by a bomber. The lashkar sustained heavy casualties. 
This was later on cofirmed by Gul Nawaz, Mehr Dil’s man, who 
was captured and tried.” 

^ ‘"Mb 

(2) “Between 8.30 a(jid 8.45 P.M., I was near the Frontier 
Cinema, whCii I heard firing towards the Police Lines and Lakki 
Gate. There was some firing towards Kohat Police Post and 
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once towards the Cavalry Lines. It was here that we heard 
that Major Laughton had moved to the front and was with 
the Brigadier there, and that, in reply to a telephonic message 
from the city, he had said that he was coming with 8o cavalry 
men. Later on, during the week. Major Laughton confirmed 
this and told me that for a long time he and the Brigadier could 
not decide where to send the Reserve Police as it was not 
certain where the main attack lay. They had, however, learnt 
that the raiders had entered the city through the Railway Gate. 
No Police or Military was, however, sent to the city in time, 
to oppose the raiders, although the authorities knew full well 
that Mehr Dil had entered the District with a view to 
attacking Bannu city. In fact, at about lo A.M. on the 
23rd of July, 1938, the Political Tahsildar and the Deputy 
Commissioner had distributed 600 rounds of cartridges to 
Mohammad Khel Waziris to go and stop Mehr Dil.” He then 
continues: — 

(5) “There is one other matter, which should be re¬ 
membered in this connection. Sometime in April or May, 
1938, some bombs were discovered in the Cantonment, buried 
in the hockey and the golf grounds as well as in the 
park, where European children used to play. Later, two 
bombs were thrown at the Police Lines as well as at the 
City Police Station and about a dozen Hindu young men 
were arrested. The accused were kept in separate Thanas 
and the city was full of rumours that they were being tortured. 
In fact, the excitement rose to such a pitch that the Premier 
had to come down to declare his sympathy with the accus¬ 
ed at a public meeting. He assured the Hindus that appro¬ 
priate action would be taken against the offending Police 
Officers. It was just two or three weeks after this that this 
daring dacoity took place. It can safely be presumed that 
the dacoits knew that at least the city police was not going 
to oppose or pursue them and that the British Officers were 
also displeased with the Hindus. In fact. Major Laughton was 
so annoyed with the Bannu I lindus that when, during those 
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days, I requested him to recommend my son, although he 
did it, he remarked: “Should I write that he is also a Bannu 
Hindu ?” Dealing with the general causes and the circum¬ 
stances of such occurrences, he states: “They are multifarious, 
e.g.-.~ 

“(a) Cohesion in the villages is broken. In the old days, 
raiders were severely dealt with by the villagers 
themselves. In these days, the villagers, as a whole, 
do not oppose the raiders. They loot the house 
of a Hindu, who has, perhaps, lost the sympathy 
of his Muhammadan neighbours by his dealings or 
otherwise and the latter do not care as to what 
happens to him.” 

“(b) Dacoities are mostly the outcome of invitations by 
the local bad characters.’' 

“(c) Wherever relations between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans are good, no dacoity takes place. Instances 
of villages can be quoted where the dacoits dare 
not go.” 

“(d) Decoities in Lakimarwat are mostly the work of 
the outlaws of that Ilaqa, whose number has now 
increased abnormally. The out-laws of the Ilaqa, 
with a few bad characters from the Tribal 
Territory, conspire together to commit dacoities. 
They know the people and the country very well 
and cannot make a mistake in the choice of their 
rich victims, or as regards the route they have 
to follow.” 

38. After stating the object of such dacoities as ransom, 
which, in the case of the Hindus, may always be expected, he 
says :—But the whole blame must be laid at the door of 
the Government and their Transborder Policy. It may be 
good for the Army to have opportunities of rehearsals of the 
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big drama, which is enacted at the expense of the Indian Ex¬ 
chequer and the Frontier [Hindus, and the Military may have 
a good field for manoeuvres, but the cat-and-mouse policy is 
neither here nor there. They do not conquer and occupy the 
whole of Waxiristan, which they can do in a month’s time, 
because the question is: “What will the Military do, if they 
have settled Government in these parts?” 

39. Again, the possible causes of this raid are enumerated 
by Mr. R. L. Holdsworth, Principal, Islamia College, Peshawar, 
in the following words :— 

“In the case of the Bannu Raid, I have heard many ex¬ 
planations of its motive. It was carried out, I have heard : 

(a) at the instigation of the British to discredit the 

Congress Government; 

(b) at the instigation of the Congress Government to 
discredit the British; 

(c) at the instance of the political leaders opposed to 

Congress to aggravate both the British and the 
Congress Government; 

(d) at the instance of Muslims in revenge for the 

Bannu girl incident; 

(e) at the instance of the Army Contractors to pro¬ 

long the Waziristan operations and so to fill their 
pockets.” 

“(a) and (b) I consider absolutely fanciful, (c) and 
(d) are both possible motives. About (e) I think this much 
is true that this class of people are the only class who 
are profiting from the war in Waziristan.” 

A large majority of the witnesses examined orally and 
also the others who have sent written memoranda have 
s expressed a deep-seated distrust of Government Officers. 
Some indirectly and the others directly charge them with 
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ulterior motives. It is, however, extremely difficult to dis¬ 
entangle any precise motive for the raid out of the material 
gathered in the course of the enquiry. In the mass of 
suspicions, distrust, proved facts and cross-currents of varied 
motives, any one according to his inclinations can select any one 
or mote of them and hang the whole affair on that peg. But on 
judicial sifting of proved facts, from mere hearsay and suspicions, 
howsoever well founded, one can come to only one definite 
conclusion which may be discussed in the following paragraph:— 

40. A careful examination of all these charges leaves 
no doubt in one’s mind that, although Major Laughton was 
extremely indiscreet and did not hesitate to take sides in 
politics and had strong likes and dislikes which he did not 
hesitate to express, the grounds on which the charge of 
conspiracy between him and the raiders is based are not 
sufficient for holding it proved without a fuller enquiry 
into Major Laughton’s conduct and hearing him in his 
defence. A prima-facie case of a very serious nature has 
certainly been made out, but the reasoning by which the various 
counts enumerated above are connected with one another 
appears to have a strong element of presumption based on 
preconceived suspicion, and unless these chatges are properly 
supported by evidence sifted in the presence of the accused, 
it, is not possible to hold that they are proved. In fact, 
some of the grounds on which the accusation is based 
appear to be inconsistent with one another. For instance, 
to suggest that the object of inviting the raiders to attack 
Bannu was to punish the Hindus who had proved to be 
rather tiresome and insulting to the authorities and also 
with the object of causing communal tension and friction 
to undermine the prestige of the Congress Ministry may be 
perfectly valid, but to suggest in the* same breath that this 
Machiavelli of a Deputy Commissioner who was plotting 
in this way also employed a Malik to secure the release 
of two Hindu lads by using the good name of Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru .. as a friend of the Faqir of Ipi does not seem 
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to be consistent with the other theory. Further, it is not 
quite clear why this Malik was instructed to broadcast the 
fact of his having secured the release of two Hindu boys 
in this manner, for if anything, it would create a revulsion 
of feeling among the Hindus in favour of the followers of 
the Faqir of Ipi and thereby frustrate the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s object of getting them to condemn the Faqir and 
his followers for their assumed connection with the raids. 
Again, unless one proceeds on the assumption that Major 
Laughton was not overburdened with intelligence, one cannot 
reconcile his telling Malik Akbar Khan to organise meetings 
to condemn the Faqir for his alleged connection with the 
raids and at the same time instruct Malik Gabra to tell 
the people that tribesmen were inspired by friendly feelings 
for Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and his co-religionists. 

41. In view of what has been stated in the foregoing 
pata, while the theory of an actual conspiracy between 
Major Laughton and the raiders appears to be far-fetched, 
there is no doubt that Major Laughton’s conduct in the 
absence of any valid explanation is open to the charge of 
the grossest possible inefficiency and stupid mishandling of 
the situation. Even if it is assumed that the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility of indecision was common to the Brigadier 
and Major Laughton, the consequent failure to take 
prompt action to prevent the progress of the raiders 
towards the city and later to grapple with them when 
they were for two solid hours engaged in their felonious 
depredations in the town, and later still to prevent their escape, 
constitutes a serious enough charge. The facts established, 
however, disclose a far graver situation. 

42. It would not be worth while examining the validity 
of any of the other theories very closely because no direct 
or reliable evidence is available by which their tenability can 
be determined. As regards the theory that the Bannu raid 
was the result of instigation by the Co ngress to discredit the 
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British, it has only to be stated to be rejected. To begin 
with, Mr. Holds worth, in whose memorandum there is a 
reference to this theory, was neither in a position to state in 
which quarter this theory was entertained, not was any evidence 
adduced to suppor.. it. On the other hand, the trend of the 
depositions of all the other witnesses was entirely in the 
reverse direction. The other theory that the raid was instigated 
by certain Muslims out of revenge for the Bannu girl incident 
is not quite so absurd. There is ample ground for the sug¬ 
gestion that, on account of Islam Bibi alias Ram Kaur’s affair 
of June, 1956, there had been a good deal of exploitation of 
communal passions by selfish and reactionary politicians, and 
even now a certain section of the Muslims of Bannu are very 
sore about it. Only surmises and suspicions, however, 
formed the basis of the solitary statement of a Muslim who 
had obvious motives. The general liindu view is opposed to 
this theory; although one Mindu witness made an indirect 
suggestion that certain members of the Muslim League and 
Major Laughton managed between themselves to draw the 
lashkar on Bannu through a Sperka tribesman, who cleverly 
provoked Mehr Dil by a challenging taunt. And since this 
Sperka tribesman is related to K. S. Ghazi Mirjan, a supporter 
of the Muslim League, it was inferred that Major Laughton 
worked on the hostile feelings of anti-Congress men to stage- 
manage the raid. The bulk of reliable evidence does not, how¬ 
ever, support such a theory. There is yet another theory which, 
although not stated in so many words, has shaped itself out 
of the various statements recorded. There is a feeling that 
the Police do not feel happy under the Congress Government 
because their old traditional ways of dealing with their 
pay-masters—the public—have been seriously checked, and. 4 ;hey, 
in concert with the disgruntled Malik Tappas and Khans, were 
responsible for inviting the raiders or at least winking at their 
doings. Only two or three weeks before the raid, the Hon’ble 
the Premier, who is also in charge of Law and Order, made a 
public pronouncement that Police Officers, responsible for deal¬ 
ing harshly with Hindu young men in custody, would be 
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appropriately dealt with and, therefore, it is suggested that 
the raid was not merely connived at by the Police, but was 
also engineered by them. No reliable evidence to sustain the 
charge of engineering the raid has been produced, but the 
charge of connivance or, at any rate, of dereliction of duty, 
while the citizens were going through a life-and-death struggle 
with the raiders, is proved beyond doubt. It may be argued 
that this dereliction of duty was not the result of any want 
of will on the part of the Police, but that it resulted from 
Major Laughton’s indecision and Mr. Bowen’s lack of experience 
and initiative The latter was certainly in a most awkward 
position because, as an inexperienced probationer, he should 
have been the last man to be in charge of a situation which 
demanded experience, quick decision, dash and daring. He 
lacked all these qualities and Major Laughton all this time 
was safely closeted with the Brigade Commander in the Fort. 
It cannot, however, be disputed that the more experienced 
Deputy Superintendent of Police and other Senior Officers 
were either paralysed by Mr. Bowen’s pusillanimity orfor reasons 
contemplated by the last mentioned theory preferred to be 
passive. The conduct of those who concealed themselves on 
this occasion cannot be too strongly condemned. Whatever 
be the true explanation of the conduct of the Police 
during this emergency, their liesurely mobilisation and the 
cowardly behaviour of certain members of the Force have 
naturally contributed very substantially to the speculative reason¬ 
ing referred to above. It is, therefore, easy to appreciate 
the misgivings of those who hold that Major Laughton and 
the Brigade Commander deliberately neglected their duty with 
a view to achieving more than one obiect by allowing the 
raiders to indulge in an orgy of loot, arson and murder. To 
those who hold this theory, Major Laughton and the Brigade 
Commander have furnished enough grounds for suspecting 
their motives, whatever the true nature of the causes which 
prevented them from dealing with the situation promptly 
and with effect. Once again it would not be safe in the 
absence of direct evidence of complicity to charge a certain 
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section of politicians with an anti-Congress bias to have taken 
a hand in stage-managing the raid. Finally, the theory that 
the Hindu Contractors, who stand to benefit most by opera¬ 
tions in Waziristan, invited the raiders to commit murder, 
incendiarism and plunder, a majority of the victims being 
Hindus, is not merely absurd but wicked in conception. We 
are, therefore, left with the only theory which is strongly 
supported by reliable evidence that Major Laughton grossly 
mishandled the situation to the degree of criminal negligence. 
Here at least we are on perfectly safe ground for no ex¬ 
planation which may be forthcoming from any quarter can 
dispose of this charge. In his official evidence, Mr. Fryer is 
reported to have said: “Attack on Bannu City and loot of 
Hindus was particularly unexpected because it was generally 
known that Khalifa Mehr Dil had orders from the Faqir of 
Ipi to attack only Government property and the Military, 
and I know that arrangements were made to combat such 
possible attack.” (A. P. I.) This appears to be the best de¬ 
fence which concentrated official wisdom could offer. It is, 
however, curiously inconsistent with two unrebutted and ir¬ 
refutable facts. To begin with, there is not the slightest 
ground for disbelieving the evidence which goes to prove 
that Major Laughton was anxious to organise public meetings 
to condemn the Faqic of Ipi as the author of raids in the 
Settled Districts, and there is no reason to doubt that Malik 
Gabra was employed by him to secure the release of two 
Hindu lads who had been kidnapped by the so-called followers 
of the Faqir of Ipi. It is, therefore, perfectly absurd to 
suggest that, according to the information of the Government, 
Khalifa Mehr Dil would attack only Government property 
and the Military and no attack on Bannu was possible. It 
also speaks volumes against the efficiency of the Military 
authorities whose knowledge of strategy and tactics and whose 
experience of the guerilla fightei*f* of Waziristan should have 
warned them that even if Khalifa Mehr Dil intended to attack 
the Cantonment, he would naturally create a diversion in 
the initial stages of the attack in the direction of the city 
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to draw as much attention to a point where his diverting 
forces might operate with the least degree of risk. He 
would keep his powder and shot dry for the main objective 
of his attack, the Cantonment. And, therefore, the Brigadier 
and Major Laughton between themselves should have foreseen 
all this and, even if the objective of the lashkar was the 
Cantonment, they should under no circumstances have over¬ 
looked the protection of the town. The second fact, which 
contradicts Mr. Fryer’s airy assertion “that sufficient arrange¬ 
ments had been made to combat an attack on Government 
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property and no attack on Bannu was expected,” is that Major 
Laughton had full information of the movements of the lashkar 
from the moment they collected in Terkhe-Obu on the 22nd 
July to the time they began to march through Surani ilaqa, 
on to Kurram Bridge and Bannu. The least that any man 
with any intelligence should have done when the approach of 
the lashkar came to be known at the Frontier Constabulary 
Post and the Police Station was to have taken prompt steps 
to obstruct the raiders, with the available force in the 
Frontier Constabulary Post. In any case, even if two Frontier 
Constabulary platoons had marched out to meet the 
raiders on the right bank of the Kurram or further 
down before they reached Bazar Ahmed Khan village, 
they would have had enough start of the raiders and 
could have engaged them outside the town ,to allow time 
for reinforcements from the Cantonment. It, however, 
appears that the mere mention of Mehr Dil’s name paralysed 
everybody, and the Brigadier and Major Laughton had no 
nerve left to mobilise their forces until after the raiders, 
having wrought havoc for 2J hours in the town, had 
calmly decamped with the booty. Even on their march 
back, nobody thought of pursuing them. In these circumstances, 
in spite of any assertion to the contrary, the "conclusion 
is irresistible that both Major Laughton and the Brigade 
Commander proved themselves utterly unfit to be in charge 
of the duties with which they were entrusted, at a heavy 
cost to the Indian tax-payer. If Mehr Dil, with only one 
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or even two hundred undisciplined though armed tribesmen 
can set the whole Brigade, the Frontier ConstSbulary and 
the Police under the guidance of such precious officers at 
naught, the least that can be said about it is that all talk 
of Defence of India’s Frontier and the protection of the unarmed 
civilian population in the Settled Districts is colossal humbug. 

43. Soon after the raid, first Mr. Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
Tiu) Lo.«is of the Finance Minister, and then Dr. Khan Sahib, 
’sXrers^ReUef the Premier, visited Bannu, ,and later the 
Committee. Provincial Government granted Rs. 20,000 for 
the immediate relief of those rendered destitute. A local 
Sufferers’ Relief Committee was constituted with the present 
Deputy Commissioner, Major de la Fargue, as its President. 
The Relief Committee have received claims from more than 
one hundred sufferers, excluding the wounded and the 
survivors of the killed. They are engaged in examining 
them with a view to assessing the measure of immediate 
relief within their limited means. The sufferers have estimated 
the loss of moveable and immoveable property to be nearly 
four lakhs, but, according to the Relief Committee’s estimate, 
the total loss of property is about one-fourth of this 
amount. Sardar Ram Singh, one of the members of the 
Relief Committee, is of the opinion that, when the final 
conclusions ate reached, perhaps a further sum of Rs. 30,000 
will be required for immediate relief. Fie also recommends 
that a sum of one lakh should be made available on a 
long-term loan bearing a nominal interest. The Provincial 
Government deserves to be congratulated on the generous 
gift of Rs. 20,000 out of their meagre resources for the 
immediate relief of the sufferers. But in so far as further 
financial assistance is concerned, having regard to the large 
number of raids in other parts of the Province, the victims 
of which, also, would, on this principle, be entitled to 
relief, it is not such an easy question for a province more 
than 60 percent, of whose revenue is derived from the 
Central Subvention to decide off hand. The underlying 



principle of giving financial relief to sufferers by an “act 
of God,” as the legal phrase is, can and should be extended 
to all cases of destitution consequent on such calamities as 
famine, fire, flood and other catastrophes, which are ejusdem 
generis. Its extension to every case of loss of life and 
property, arising out of even inadequate measures adopted 
by particjlar Government Officials, will involve a financial 
liability which, if all possible cases have to be met and 
satisfied, will occasion an abnormal increase of the incidence 
of taxation. Moreover, if a special tax is levied on the 
entire Province for such a purpose, it will amount to the 
penalisation of a whole people for the acts or omissions 
of a few. Without going deeper into the validity or in¬ 
validity of adopting such a course, it is clear in this case 
that the primary responsibility for maintaining order and 
protecting the lives and properties of the subjects rests on 
the Crown Representative, the Defence of the Border of India 
being his exclusive concern. Further, the main charge of 
dereliction of duty in this instance rests entirely at the 
door of the Defence and the Political or the External 
Affairs Departments of the Central Government, the neglect, 
inefficiency and utter failure of whose Officers was 
the sole cause of the tragedy. It is, therefore, only proper 
that the Central Government should shoulder the entire burden 
and, if a loan from Government is the immediate requirement 
of the situation, and there is no doubt that it is, it must come 
from the Centre. 


44. The raid was led by Khalifa Mehr Dil from the 
Independent Territory and, among those who 

Summary of Fin- , -7 1 1 

dings and Recom followed him, there was one Zehr Gul, a noto- 
mondationa. absconder from Indian Territory, and some 

50 others, when the lashkar entered the town. Local bad 
characters also joined the raiders and took part in the loot 
and possibly also in arson and murder. In its essential nature, 
it was not an internal but an external raid. 



45 • in a long chain of cause and effect, this raid should 
be regarded as one of the results of the Central Government’s 
Forward Policy and continued aggression in the Independent 
Territory of Waziristan, the primary object of which was to 
deliver a counterblast to the military operations, “punitive 
measures” and the construction of strategic roads and posts 
in Waziristan, and thus it was one of a long and unending 
series, with which India has been made familiar during the 
course of nearly a century. 

46. Plunder, arson and murder with which it was attended 
may not have been the original objects of the organisers of 
the lashkar, but the criminal element, both local and tribal, 
which had attached itself to the lashkar, was responsible for 
the perpetration of these outrages. Twelve men were killed, 
and about 25 injured, of whom 6 Hindus and one Muslini 
killed and 7 or 8 Hindus wounded are proved to have belonged 
to the civilian population of Bannu, and some of the others, 
killed or wounded, all Muslims, are suspected of having belong¬ 
ed to the raiders’ gang. The value of the civilian property 
looted or destroyed by fire is estimated to be nearly one lakh. 
No Government or Military property was shown to have been 
looted or destroyed. 

47. None of the Military, the Political or the Executive 
heads of the District adopted such measures either before or 
during the entire period of over two hours of plunder, incen¬ 
diarism and murder in Bannu as were calculated to prevent 
the raiders from attacking the city or to reduce the rigour 
of the attack. In fact, in spite of their knowledge of the 
lashkar’s movements in the neighbourhood of Bannu, for a 
month or more, the Brigade Commander and Major Laughton, 
the Deputy Commissioner, particularly, and also Mr. Fryer, 
the Superintendent of Police, utterly failed to make any 
arrangements for the protection of the city against a raid of 
this magnitude, and they are clearly guilty of the gravest 
dereliction of duty in this respect. One wonders, what would 
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have happened to the residents of the city and the canton¬ 
ment if a hostile battalion of a disciplined Army had similarly 
swooped down on Bannu. 

48. The charge that Major Laughton engineered the raid 
of the 2}rd July for several ulterior reasons, both of personal 
and imperial consequence, has not been proved by evidence 
of incontestable judicial value. But in consequence of the 
fact that he showed no restraint in taking sides in politics in 
the discharge of his official duties, his conduct during this 
crisis lent itself to a natural crop of theories, all of which 
centered round profound distrust of his motives. In fact, he 
appeared in the role of “ the enemy of the people.” His 
conduct has, therefore, exposed many others of the service 
to which he has the privilege to belong to distrust and 
suspicion in the estimation of those whose destinies are 
entrusted to their charge. 

49. The Brigade Commander’s lack of power of decision 
is proved beyond cavil or doubt. The fact that a small band 
of raiders successfully paralysed an important military base in 
the North-West Frontier, and the civilian population of Bannu 
remained in the hands of the raiders for over two hours, 
under the nose of the Brigade Commander, without the sligh¬ 
test interference, is worse than a serious reverse in a big battle, 
and, although this should not be taken as a reflection on any 
other officer or other ranks, the retention of such passive 
and undecided minds in the Army is liable to be interpret¬ 
ted as a deliberate sanction for the deterioration of India’s 
Defence Forces. 

50. The Provincial Government cannot be blamed for 
this tragedy. But certain Police Officers exhibited strange 
passivity and lack of courage during the crisis, and a thorough 
inquiry into the conduct of those who concealed themselves 
or who did not play the part for which the service is 
Qiaintained is clearly called for. 
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51. Communal relations in Bannu and Deta Ismail Khan 
Districts are certainly not of the best at present for which, 
in a multiplicity of causes, the main responsibility rests on 
those who, for fleeting political considerations, exploit com¬ 
munal passions. No communal conspiracy has, however, 
been proved in respect of this raid, although a large majority 
of the sufferers were Hindus. The consequences of inflaming 
communal feelings in this Province are absolutely incalculable, 
not merely because the people are particularly virile, but 
because the potentialities of & para-jamba or factious group¬ 
ing on communal lines in this Province are capable of 
developing to enormous proportions. The sooner adequate 
steps are taken to neutralise the communal poison, the 
better will it be for all concerned. The responsibility of 
communalists among both Hindus and Muslims is particularly 
grave, even if the sources of mischief lie outside their 
respective spheres. The Provincial Government may be 
persuaded to counteract hostile forces by closer contact with 
public organisations which can be trusted to combat the 
forces of evil. 

51. The advent of the Congress Ministry has occasioned 
a certain degree of listlessness among the Police, and an 
under-current of hostility among certain Executive Officers, not 
accustomed to control by Ministries responsible to the people. 
Consequently the disgruntled element in the services and 
among those who were favourites under the preceding regimes 
is liable, by conscious or unconscious conduct, to generate distrust 
among the people. And, although there is a wide-spread 
belief that these elements are working underground to un¬ 
dermine the power and influence of the present Provincial 
Government, satisfactory evidence of such a combination 
in respect-of the raid under enquiry neither was nor could 
in the, nature of things be adduced. No definite finding, 
therefore, can be legitimately based on this assumption, in 
this case. 
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5 3. The last zi months’ record of raids in Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan Districts, and the last lo or ii months’ 
record of the kidnapping of Hindus from the same area 
shows an alarming increase of this species of crime, the 
number of Hindus kidnapped during these lo months hav¬ 
ing reached nearly twice the number kidnapped during the 
preceding 14 years. Inasmuch as this increase has coincid¬ 
ed with the assumption of office by the Congress iMinistry, 
the theory that a conspiracy to discredit the Congress Minis¬ 
try is responsible for this state of affairs should not be 
lightly brushed aside, but should form the subject of a 
searching iiivestigation to discover the true facts of the 
situation. The other theory, which attributes the new deve¬ 
lopment to a combination of other motives in different quarters, 
also deserves to be carefully considered in the light of facts 
proved beyond doubt. 

54. The dual control over District Officers, which 
divides their allegiance between the Provincial Government 
and the Political Department and places their ultimate pros¬ 
pects within the control of the political authorities, is dis¬ 
astrous to the honest discharge of their duties in accordance 
with the policy of the Provincial Government. And the 
conflict of duties and personal interests thus occasioned 
naturally reflects itself in a course of conduct, which ex¬ 
poses them W.) suspicion and even uncharitable distrust in 
certain cases. 

55. The Defence arrangements on the Border stand in im¬ 
mediate need of reorganisation. The Frontier Constabulary 
appears to be wrongly concentrated in distant centres, and the 
Khassadar system is in urgent need of reorganisation as a 
Regular Force. The Border Posts are badly distributed and 
cannot answer the purpose of effectively closing all possible 
Border outlets. In spite of good roads, the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements from the present Posts may easily take two hours 
if the point of the attack is at the othet extreme of the 
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beat. This distance must be considerably reduced, and all 
the loopholes in the defence of the Border should be 
stopped by the Regular Armed Force. This is suggested 
only to deal with the internal raids as defined before. The 
duty of dealing with lashkars, if they cross the Border, 
must inevitably rest with the Army. If the events of the 
25rd July, J958, are a correct index, the Defence Forces in 
the North-West Frontier cannot be credited with a lively 
consciousness of this duty. 

56. Finally, inasmuch as the past 90 years of the 
British Government’s North-West Frontier Policy have cost 
India a kingdom’s ransom, besides tens of thousands of 
valuable lives, including those of some fine British Officers, 
and since the main problem is still unsolved, a representative 
committee should be appointed by the Indian National 
Congress to undertake a comprehensive enquiry into the 
entire problem of the North-West Frontier and India’s 
future relations with the Independent Territory, with a view 
to reaching conclusions which may secure peace on our 
Border and in the Independent Territory and which may 
help to make the North-West Frontier Province financially 
independent. 

57. Certain inferences drawn from the historical “events” 
Certain other as described in official reports which have been 
Inferences. stated in Part I (Paragraph 42 B) may be 

reproduced below :- 

1. The N. W. F. P. is very strongly politically 
minded and their neighbours in the Independent 
Territory are fanatically passionate about main¬ 
taining their own freedom and helping, to 
whatever extent they can, any movement, in 
the neighbouring Province or in India, which 
may be directed to the achievement of emancipation. 

This tendency of the people of the Settled Districts 
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manifests itself with marked vigour from time to 
time and immediately succeeds in enlislflng the 
sympathy of the Independent Tribes. 

3. The present Central Government intensely distrust 

and disapprove of political movements in this 
part of our country and appear to adopt ways 
and means well-known to imperial diplomacy to 
crush these movements. 

4. Communal tension and the routes by which it 

travels are far more the product of foreign rule 
than the result of natural causes. The population 
of the Settled Districts no less than that of the 
Tribal oc Independent areas abhors foreign rule. 
Even the Faqir of Ipi, who is treated as a 
recalcitrant hostile leader of Waziri Tribes and 
who is now engaged in resolute resistance to 
the British Occupation of Waziristan, was one 
of those who had sympathies with the sufferings 
of the “Red Shirts” during 1930-31 and held 
demonstrations in Waziristan. This was the first 
offence which earned him and his followers the 
relentless wrath and hostility of the British 
Government. 

j. Political movements in India and in Afghanistan 
quickly, penetrate the N. W. F. P. and cause 
sympathetic vibrations in the Independent Terri¬ 
tory and while the former used to be dealt with, 
on account of disarmed docility, by lathi charges, 
imprisonments and fines, the latter are met with 
by field forces and air-bombers, because the 
opponents are among the finest fighters well 
equipped with weapons of modern precision, 
though not with bombers, and machine-guns. 

6. Officers, borne on the Political Department’s cadre. 
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are put in charge of Settled Districts, and they 
are generally drafted from the Army. They 
cannot divest themselves of their unconquerable 
bias, as die-hard imperialists, against political 
movements, and failing to adjust themselves to 
the change brought about by the inauguration 
of responsible government, can hardly appreciate 
what they have distrusted all their lives; and are 
led into the pursuit of discredited and discredit¬ 
able administrative policies. For instance, ‘‘com¬ 
munal tension’’ is a well-known and tried specific 
against '^^poVitic2\ infection,” and individual 
officers will not hesitate to encourage it. 

7. The Independent Territory, as No-Man’s-Land, with¬ 

out a Power behind its claim to independence, 
is treated by the authorities concerned as if it 
were a good “shooting preserve,” where young 
and ambitious Army Officers may not be expected 
to suppress their lively desire to gain some 
military experience. 

8. The Independent Tribesmen loathe subjugation, and 

possessing the means and the will to resist the 
occupation of their land by garrisons and Military 
Posts, and looking upon all facilities of transport, 
e. sr., strategic roads and Railways as the means 
of their enslavement, vigorously resent and 
oppose them by all the means at their disposal. 

9. In spite of the reasserted ascendancy of the Congress 

and the “Red Shirt” leaders, and the advent of 
the Congress Ministry, the political angle of vision 
of the authorities and services, used to the old 
imperial traditions, still appears to be unaltered, 
and will continue to remain so until a Provincial 
Cadre is created, and the dual control is 
abolished. 
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